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LITERATURE. 


The Hibbert Lectures, 17880. Lectures on 
the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity and 
the Development of the Catholic Church. 
By Ernest Renan, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Charles Beard, B.A. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 


Ir was perhaps a pity that M. Renan con- 
sented to publish this little volume. It con- 
tains so little that we have not read before 
that it cannot add much to his reputation. 
M. Renan was too modest in his estimate of 
that reputation, and underrated the number 
of English people who knew his already pub- 
lished works, or he would hardly have thrown 
these Lectures into the form they wear. 
The charm of all his writing is very great, 
and we might almost defy M. Renan himself 
to put what he has to say more gracefully 
and tellingly than in the successive volumes 
of the Origines. And yet we must confess 
to a feeling of disappointment, as we find 
page after page familiar to us, not only in 
matter and thought, but word for word. We 
have been at the pains to run through the book 
before us, and mark in the marg‘n the bor- 
rowed passages. Out of 202 pages, it would 
be a liberal allowance if we said that seventy- 
four had not been printed straight off before; 
and we are inclined to think that there still 
remain some large pieces whose original place 
we fail to remember. Some pages we 
expect, also, will turn out to be proof sheets 
of the forthcoming Marc-Auréle, the last 
volume of the series. If it were only in such 
carefully worded pages as pp. 64-69, on 
the Petrusfrage, which are taken from the 
Appendix of Z’Antéchrist, we should not 
ave been so much surprised, for it is difficult 
to condense solid facts in new ways. But 
M. Renan almost deserves to be accused of 
plagiarism when he repeats masses of elegant 
thetoric like pp. 111, 112. 

“As in those hellish revels in which, as the 
Middle Ages believed, Satan forms the ring, and 
drags towards a mysterious abyss long lines of 
men, dancing hand in hand to their fate, the 
Tevolution allows no one to fall out of the mad 
Whirl which it leads.” ‘Ah! we ought never 
to say beforehand who, in the time to come, is 
to be saint or scoundrel, fool or sage!” 

Our chief task is to congratulate the author 
on the skill with which he has pieced the 
fragments together from Les Apétres, Saint- 
P ‘aul, L’Antéchrist, Les Evangiles, and 
DEglise Ohrétienne. Any curious person 
Who likes to see how intricate the mosaic 
Sometimes becomes may compare p. 125 of 
our volume with Les Evangiles, pp. 316, 


317, 318, 319, and 317 again; he will find 
the sentences one by one, all but the words 
“in aletter which is still extant.” 

There is, therefore, but little to review in 
the book. The fresh matter is chiefly con- 
tained in the first lecture and in the last. 
The first lecture gives an interesting account 
of Roman paganism, the object being to 
show how small is the element of Catholic 
Christianity which we owe to that source. 
To the Empire of Rome we owe, it is 
shown, the preparation of the world for 
the dissemination of the new form of 
Judaism, and in large measure the local 
framework on which the hierarchical system 
is founded, but hardly more. Everywhere 
men were seeking, in Mithras, Isis, Serapis, 
a warmth and depth which the official cultus 
lacked entirely, and which Christianity 
supplied. We question the statement that 
it was “ only in the earlier part of the third 
century that the Greek mind, in the persons 
of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen, 
really laid hold of Christianity ;” as also the 
naked assertion that “ the Tigris was, on the 
side of the East,a boundary which Christianity 
did not pass till the age of the Sassanidae ;’”’ 
and, as for sentiments, there are many which 
M. Renan’s liberality will allow other people 
not to share, and even to censure—such, for 
instance, as this: “ We deny, even before 
we have examined its claims, that a religious 
or philosophical system can possibly contain 
absolute truth itself;’? but, on the whole, 
the introductory lecture is perhaps the one we 
like best. 

The second lecture deals with “The 
Legend of the Roman Church: Peter and 
Paul.” The word “legend,” it must be 
observed, does not, in M. Renan, mean a 
fiction; for he admits the fact of the 
presence of both apostles in Rome. It is a 
pleasant name for sacred history in general. 
As we turn the pages, many things catch our 
eye which require modification. On p. 42, 
comes an apparent contradiction to what 
had been said on p. 23, concerning the moral 
state of Egypt. M. Renan argues from 
imagination, on the same page, about the 
popular horror of the amphitheatre enter- 
tained in the provinces—the Epistles of the 
Smyrniote and Lyonnese Churches, for ex- 
ample, would hardly bear him out. A great 
deal too much is made out of the Zaberna 
Meritoria of the Janiculum; and the iden- 
tification of it with the Jocus publicus 
adjudged by Alexander Severus to the Chris- 
tians (which M. Renan treats as if sure 
of it) is hazardous to the last degree. We 
do not know why Aquila is called a Syrian 
Jew, or what makes M. Renan so certain that 
he was the first preacher of Christianity at 
Rome. It is bad taste in M. Renan to use 
such a figure of rhetoric as to suggest that 
Jesus Christ was “ possibly hardly aware ” of 
the existence of a place called Rome; and, 
by whatever name he called it, we can hardly 
doubt that it was Christ’s intention to form 
some sort of organised religious society. It 
was sincerely to be wished that M. Renan, 
especially in public lectures, would have 
regarded the good advice which Bishop 
Lightfoot (to whom he pays a graceful tribute 
in speaking of St. Clement) had given him— 





Jlagitia abscondi (S. Clem., Append., p. 408) 





—and not gone so deep into the revolting 
details of Nero’s persecution; but we can 
hardly wonder at his picturesque imagination 
still clinging to the now confirmed reading 
Aavaides cat Aipxa, though we could have 
wished (we often do so) for some hint that 
the point is doubtful. For all we can see, 
however, M. Renan is ignorant that his read- 
ing is confirmed, for he takes no notice of the 
new lights; and, similarly, he has not taken 
the trouble to correct on p. 91 the note which 
he has transferred from L’Antéchrist, p. 186, 
where a moment’s glance would have shown 
that both the new authorities combine to give 
us 70Anocav instead of 7\Gov. A little fact 
of this kind shows that the scissors have been 
too mechanically used in forming the present 
volume out of old ones. We are sorry 
also to observe in this lecture and the next a 
retrogression on M. Renan’s part into what 
we may now safely call the exploded 
“Tiibingen theory.” Our author does, 
indeed, admit that Baur and his school have 
gone too far; but he has in these lectures 
tacitly abandoned the ground he formerly took 
when he used to dwell upon Peter’s affection 
for Paul, and say that “ Pierre était au fond de 
Yavis de Paul,” and that “ Paul fit sur lui la 
plus grande impression et le gagna compléte- 
ment.” In former days he even admitted 
James, and John the author of the Apocalypse, 
into the harmonious circle :— 
‘On se sépara content. Paul exposa a Pierre, 
Jacques, et Jean |’Evangile qu’il préchait aux 
gentils ; ceux-ci l’approuvérent complitement, 
n’y trouyérent rien 4 reprendre, n’essayérent 
non plus d’y rien ajouter. On donna haute- 
ment la main 4 Paul et 4 Barnabé,” &c. (St. 
Paul, p. 93). 
Now, on the contrary, in one of the scanty 
new bits, we have, 
‘* The Church of Jerusalem, obstinately attached 
to Judaism, refused all communion to the 
uncircumcised, no matter how devout they 
might be. The Jewish Christians of 
Jerusalem, with James at their head, organised 
active missions to counteract the effect of those 
of Paul.” 
No reason is alleged for this change of front, 
unless we are to find it in the view which M. 
Renan has now come to take of the Gospel of 
Luke as the gospel of posthumous reconcilia- 
tion. With regard to this last point, the 
reader who comes suddenly upon p. 133, 
without having previously studied the context 
in Les Evangiles from which it is torn, and 
sees that M. Renan can produce no clearer 
evidence than the story of the Miraculous 
Draught, where Peter calls for another boat 
to help him, would naturally, and with some 
justification, burst out laughing, and call the 
theory silly. It is absurd aiso, at this time 
of day, to make believe that Marcion was a 
“fanatical disciple” of St. Paul, and the 
remnant of an old Pauline party (p. 137). 
The third lecture is called, “Rome, the 
Centre of Growing Ecclesiastical Authority.” 
M. Renan’s method of forming the lectures 
precludes, of course, any very direct way of 
approaching the subject. He does not go 
straight to the point, like a German or an 
Englishman, but rather gives us a kind of 
“ Half-hours with M. Renan” bearing more 
or less upon the topic announced. Thus this 
lecture begins with eleven pages, out of 
L’ Antéchrist, upon Jewish history. We 
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cannot grudge them, because they are so 
good; but they are quite irrelevant to the 
matter in hand. There are many faults in 
this lecture. On p. 112, M. Renan says of 
Jerusalem :— 


‘* The Apocalypse, the burning expression of 
the love which she inspired, has taken its place 
among the religious books of humanity, and 
has consecrated for eyer the image or ‘the 
beloved city.’ ” 

We understand the writer’s point of view, 
but we should have liked a foot-note in 
explanation of Rev. xi. 8—“ the great city, 
which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, 
where also their Lord was crucified.” M. 
Renan, as a rule, remembers that he is reading 
his works to an English audience, and adroitly 
alters what is not in keeping (except in 
assuming throughout that Catholicism and 
Romanism are identical), The curious may 
see pretty little examples on pp. 30, 52, com- 
pared with Les Apdtres, p. 375, St. Paul, 
p- 107, and elsewhere. But on p. 113 he 
nods, text and note. What’s Flavius to us, 
or we to Flavius? The passage was well 
enough in L’Antéchrist, but Vespasian is no 
relation to us because of his origin in Cis- 
alpine Gaul. One of the most delightful 
parts of this book is that which treats of St. 
Clement of Rome, whose picturesque position 
is fully recognised by M. Renan. One little 
touch he might have added, had he been 
better acquainted with the epistle and with 
Bishop Lightfoot’s edition, to show Clement’s 
** careful education.’”” We mean the glimpse 
of his acquaintance with parts at least of 
Sophocles and Euripides (§ 37). We are 
perplexed, however, when M. Renan tells 
us about Clement on p. 124 that, “ without 
having any decisive proof of the fact, we 
may admit that he had been at an early period 
in relation with the apostles, and especially 
with Peter,’ and then on p. 182 that 
“Clement had probably seen neither Peter 
nor Paul.” It need not be pointed out that 
the Church’s own account of her constitution 
has always been radically opposed to M. 
Renan’s theory, promulged on p. 129 (Les 
Evangiles, p. 332), that 


*‘The history of the ecclesiastical hierarchy is 
one of a threefold abdication—first, the com- 
munity of the faithful abandoning all power to 
the elders or presbyteri; the presbyteral body 
then concentrating itself in a single person, who 
is the episcopos; finally, the episcopi of the 
Latin Church recognising one among them- 
selyes—the Pope—as chief.” 

This last step compromises only that branch 
of the Church that has made it. For the two 
former there is no historical proof whatever. 
We need something more than assertion 
before we abandon the belief that in the 
earliest times the power flowed downwards 
from above, that the constitution began with 
an absolute despotism on the part of the 
apostles, who gave gradually certain privi- 
leges to the faithful, took counsel with them, 
allowed them, in some instances at any rate, 
a voice in the choice of persons for the 
ministry, but kept entirely in their own hands 
the power of ordination, of government, and 
of doctrinal censorship. We look in vain for 
any tradition in favour of the view that the 
powers of the ministry were in any way 
delegated to them by the ranks below them. 





It is only history written a priort which 
speaks thus. And M. Renan wrongs St. 
Clement when he contrasts his hierarchical spirit 
with St. Paul’s charity (p. 131): “ Paul had 
solved the problem in the only true way— 
namely, by mutual charity. Our epistle 
solves it in the sense of pure Catholicism.” 
In the first place, the question before Clement 
was not, that we know of, identical with that 
before St. Paul; in the second place, it 
admits of being argued whether “pure 
Catholicism” is not as much involved in 
1 Cor. xii. as in Clement; and, on the other 
hand, we are compelled to think that M. 
Renan never read on so far as Clem. §§ 49, 50, 
or he would have found (after St. Paul’s) the 
noblest panegyric of charity ever penned— 
worthy of that church which Ignatius de- 
scribes as mpoxaOypévy THs ayamys. Finally, 
we cannot dream what ground there is for 
saying (p. 138) that “the majority of 
Christians repudiated Paul;” or why the ac- 
count of St. Peter’s being the first to open 
the door to the Gentiles (which was frankly 
accepted as historical in Les Apdtres, p. 201) 
should now be “agreed” upon by the 
authorities of Rome (Hibbert Lectures, p. 139, 
from L’Eglise Chrétienne, p. 334). And 
when we get to the last paragraph of the 
lecture, and are set where St. Paul’s head fell 
from the block, we must confess to a sense of 
bathos at being invited to think, not of the 
martyred apostle and his cause, but of our 


jovial hours with our French visitor ! 


The fourth lecture is on “ Rome, the Capital 
of Catholicism.” It is a composition some- 
what disappointing to those who wish seriously 
to learn. For instance, it states (p. 151) its 
first thesis thus :—‘* What was in process of 
development in the Christian Church, about 
the year 120 or 130, was the episcopate. 
Now the creation of the episcopate was 
evidently the work of Rome.” The word 
“evidently” is an expression of diffidence 
that we do not often find in M. Renan, and 
we are thankful accordingly. But directly 
the double thesis is stated, away we go with 
a quotation of many pages from L’ Eylise 
Ohreétienne, giving a fanciful account of the 
rise of the episcopate—how fanciful anyone 
may see who likes to test M. Renan’s state- 
ment that “this revolution was effected not 
without protest ; the author of Zhe Shepherd, 
for instance, still attempts to maintain the 
primitive equality of the presbyteri against 
the growing authority of the bishops (Vis. 
ili. 9) ”’—a passage where not a word is said 
about the relative positions of different orders 
of the ministry. But to the second portion 
of the thesis, which ought to have been the 
main one, we never return. Rome’s share in 
the creation of the episcopate is not shown. 
The only attempt to justify the “ evidently ” 
true proposition is on pp. 162, 163, where we 
are told that “this movement towards hierarchy 
and episcopacy was especially felt in the 
churches of Paul. The Jewish-Christian 
churches . . . did not tend so decisively to 
clericalism.’”? Now Rome, we had been told on 
p- 57, was emphatically zo¢ a Pauline Church, 
but Judaic to the core. Nevertheless, Rome 
has the honour of creating the episcopate. And 
why? Positively the sole evidence tendered 
is that about this time “ three short letters, 
supposed to be written by Paul to his disciples 





——, 


Timothy and Titus, were put forth, evidently 
the work of one pen, and probably composed 
at Rome.” We do not complain of the calm 
assumption of a disputed point here, any 
more than when M. Renan calmly assumes the 
existence of “the second Isaiah”’ (p. 44), or 
that “the Mosaic Law” was “the work of 
lofty idealists, the least politic of men” 
(p. 104). But we do complain that these 
epistles should be rejected on the score of 
their assertion of episcopacy, in the later 
sense, while all the passages cited in proof 
of the charge are descriptive only of 
the ézicxoro, or superintending elders, 
This is but a slender support to the claims 
of Rome, in face even of the usually accepted 
theory that episcopacy was the work of St. 
John’s old age. And when we consider that 
many scholars doubt the existence of a Roman 
bishop even at the time of Ignatius’ death 
(not that we agree entirely with the doubters), 
we feel we have some right to say that “ the 
creation of the episcopate was evidently zot 
the work of Rome.” We may say that M. 
Renan’s whole attitude towards the hier- 
archical movement is naive and amusing. He 
sees that Christianity could never have got 
on without it, and declares at the same time 
that true Christianity cannot co-exist with it. 
Our Lord never intended it to be; but it 
was necessary to his work, and yet fatal to 
it! It is, indeed, a miracle that so many 
Christian poor should still be living, in the 
bosom of the Church, lives as simple as the 
first disciples in Galilee! 

M. Renan is curiously inconsistent also 
with regard to the early Roman influence on 
doctrine. He esteems Rome sometimes as the 
mother of Catholic doctrine, sometimes as the 
hiveof heresies. Rightly regarding the episco- 
pate, and the correspondence of bishops among 
themselves, as the great mode of preserving 
the true tradition free from heretical 
novelties—and rightly regarding Rome as 
the centre, in the second century, of this 
episcopal interchange of thought—he yet 
delights to teach us that Rome’s doctrine 
was Ebionite (p. 58), “more Jewish than 
Christian in its conception of the person and 
death of Jesus.” He accepts without reserve 
the unsupported statement of Artemon that, 
up to the time of Victor, the Roman Church 
held the views of the Artemonites, a “kind 
of Arians before Arius” (p. 173). The 
truth is that the Roman Church (as M. 
Renan points out) was entirely practical, and 
very dull to doctrinal points. She had an 
honest desire to be quite correct, and only 
erred through inattention and impatience of 
quibbles—like one of Bishop Earle’s char- 
acters, “ preaching heresy if it came in her 
way, though with a mind, I must needs say, 
most orthodox.’ She was broadly tolerant 
of anything professedly Christian, unless it 
became outrageously heretical, and then she 
put it down indignantly. The thing which 
she could xot tolerate was a divergence of 
practice. Receptivity and tenacity were her 
strong points, along with a good broad 
common-sense. It sounds almost like a para- 


dox, but she represented in old days what we 
may call the Jay view of things. 
she never was. 

With regard to the relations of the Church 
and State, M. Renan gives us much that 1s 
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interesting, mixed with what is wrong. We 
fail to understand why Melito of Sardis should 
be quoted to prove the conservative character 
of the Roman Church. The description of 
the appeal to Aurelian in the matter of Paul 
of Samosata is as false as it is flippant. The 
reference at the bottom of the page is wrong ; 
it should be vii. 26. The purpose of the per- 
secution of Diocletian is entirely misinter- 
preted; that great statesman was no “re- 
former” in M. Renan’s sense. 

The book concludes with a somewhat ful- 
some address of thanks to the lecturer by Dr. 
Martineau. We must congratulate Mr. 
Beard upon his excellent translation. French 
is one of the hardest languages to put into 
good, forcible, idiomatic English ; and he has 
done this. There are, however, one or two 
faults which should not stand if a second 
edition is called for—an unlikely contingency, 
we should think. On p. 7, “all have ex- 
piated or will expiate their good deeds; ”’ 
p. 25, ‘whom Cato recommended should be 
treated ;”” p. 30, “ the governments who have 
started ;” p. 88, foot-note, “St. Felicita;”’ 
p- 104, “distrust alike those;” p. 106, 
“ Nabuchodonosor” is hardly English; p. 
141, “the representative” (représentant, 
plural). In two places he has made M. Renan 
guilty of a serious blunder (p. 118) by putting 
“Cleopas ” for ‘‘ Clopas;” it stands correctly 
in L’Antéchrist, from which the passage 
comes. A. J. Mason, 








A History of our own Times. 
McCarthy, M.P. Vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


A REVIEWER of these volumes is happily dis- 
pensed from any obligation to search for 
reasons to commend them to possible readers. 
It may be taken for granted that Mr. 
McCarthy’s earlier volumes were read by 
many of that class which usually reads 
nothing but novels and newspapers ; and it 
would be strange indeed if anybody read the 
— instalment without wishing to read the 
ast. 

For some unexplained reason the treatment 
of modern English history has hitherto fallen 
into the hands of writers who are often 
extremely instructive, but who are certainly 
not lively. Perhaps it is a sense of the 
enormous mass of the material with which 
they have to grapple which overpowers them, 
and hinders the development of any sense of 
the picturesque. Mr. McCarthy labours 
under no such difficulty. He has a rare skill 
in presenting to his readers a succession of 
brilliant and life-like pictures, and in awaken- 
ing an interest which is never suffered to flag, 
He would probably secure a large audience if 
he treated of matters as remote as the Norman 
Conquest or the Wars of the Roses. Treating, 
as he does, of scenes of familiar interest to all 
persons of middle age, and in his later chapters 
to persons of much less than middle age, his 
success is easily explained. 

Such merits, however, may make a popular 
author, but they do not, in themselves, make 
an historian. Tested by a higher standard 
than the popular interest can afford, Mr. 
McCarthy’s work may fairly claim as high a 
Place as is consistent with the object for 
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which it is written and the method which | 


he has adopted. Now and then, indeed, 
his touch is somewhat too light, and we 
feel that we are in the presence of one 
who is working rather for an immediate 
audience than for all time. To tell the truth 
we are inclined rather to laugh at the author 
than with him when he winds up his account 
of the last China War in this fashion :— 
“‘The practical result was not very great. 
Perhaps the most important gain to Europe 
was the knowledge that Pekin was not by any 
means 80 large a city as we had always imagined 
it to be. British geographies had time out of 
mind taught British children that Pekin was 
the largest city in the world. Now we learned 
that it was not nearly so large as several other 
cities, and that it was, on the whole, rather a 
crumbling and tumble-down sort of place. 
There is some comfort in knowing that so much 
blood was not spilt wholly in vain” (iii. 272). 

The most important quality of an historian 
is the power of standing aloof from his 
subject and contemplating it at the same 
time sympathetically and judicially; and 
this power, rare at all times, is specially rare 
in the case of a writer who attempts to 
deal with contemporary history. That Mr. 
McCarthy possesses this power must be 
evident to anyone who reads his chapter on 
the troubles in Jamaica (iv. 25); and the 
reader may therefore resign himself with more 
confidence to his guidance, though he will 
always remember that the nearer the work 
approaches the present day the more scanty 
is the material for the formation of a judg- 
ment, and the greater the risk lest that 
judgment should be warped by personal 
predilections. 

To those who regard history from more than 
the politician’s point of view the book is less 
satisfactory. An historian is bound to ask not 
merely whether such and such things happened, 
but why they happened. He should be able 
to show what are the leading ideas by which 
the development of the life of a nation is in- 
fluenced, and how they came to arise. Only 
in this way can history be worth studying at 
all except as a mere amusement. All con- 
siderations of this kind Mr. McCarthy leaves 
out of the question, partly, perhaps, because 
he knows that any doctrine on the matter 
must for the present be only tentative, but 
still more because he is himself indisposed to 
carry his investigation in this direction. He 
tells us, indeed, that the Liberal movement is 
always gaining ground, and that, “as a 
principle, the business of Liberalism is to cry, 
‘Forwards!’ that of Conservatism to cry, 
‘Back!’” But he gives us no intimation as 
to what is the direction in which the one 
wants to go forward and the other wants to 
go back. He is writing for readers who have 
a general but hazy working knowledge on the 
matter, and he does not stop to clear either 
his own mind or theirs on the subject. 

The fact is that it is impossible to treat of 
political change apart from social and mental 
changes. Mr. Darwin’s work ought not to 
be thrust into a corner and to be treated 
cursorily in a brief survey of the literature of 
the reign. The main feature of the time in 
which we live is the growth of imaginative 
power based, as it can only be based, on the 
widest and most minute study of the facts of 
the universe. It is an age which reverences 
Shakspere more than any age before it, 





because it is carrying out in a variety of 
directions the work which Shakspere began. 
In politics, this tendency is as strongly 
marked as it is in science. The efforts of 
statesmen are directed by a wider sympathy, 
and by a more fixed resolve to subordinate 
their sympathy to the ascertained laws of 
human progress than those of any statesmen of 
an earlier time. The widespread reverence for 
science and practical capacity has robbed of 
its terrors that democratic suffrage which our 
fathers regarded as certain to swamp all the 
virtue and intelligence of the nation. 

Something of this sort Mr. McCarthy might 
be expected to tell us, if he was to offer us a 
clue to guide us through the labyrinth into 
which he invites us to enter. Unfortunately, 
he has not only left this unsaid, but 
he has thrown obstacles in the way of our 
reaching the right conclusion. Defect of 
imagination he treats, not as a deficiency in- 
herent in the human race, but as a special 
trait in English character. It is not so much 
our inability to see ourselves as others see us 
with which he is concerned, as our inability 
to see others as they are—in other words, the 
inability of Englishmen to govern Ireland, 
This is not the place, nor is Mr. McCarthy’s 
History the place, to discuss the policy of 
Home Rule; but it is satisfactory to find that 
these volumes indirectly bear testimony to 
the growth in English statesmen and in the 
English public of a capacity to enter into 
the feelings of those whose life and ways are 
other than their own. 

The third volume opens with a chapter 
headed “The Lorcha Arrow,” in which we 
have a tale of grievous wrong done to the 
Chinese by an English Minister backed by 
English public opinion. In almost the last 
page of the fourth volume (iv. 506) we read 
of the Zulu War that nothing 


‘that the Government had done was so unfor- 
tunate for them in popular estimation as the 
official sanction they were compelled to give to 
the policy of Sir Bartle Frere. The plain 
common-sense of England held that Sir Bartle 
Frere, however high and conscientious his 
motives had been, was in the wrong from first 
to last, and that the cause of Cetewayo was, on 
the whole, a cause of fairness and justice.” 


Mr. McCarthy may call this plain common- 
sense. It is rather the increased imaginative 
power which is able to comprehend what the 
rights of others are. No doubt this power is 
feeble as yet. But it exists, and its existence 
has made the Irish legislation of the last 
years possible. The advocates of Home Rule 
assert that Ireland can best determine its 
own legislation because it best knows its own 
grievances. May it not be asked in return 
whether there are not divisions in Ireland 
which call for a disinterested mediator to 
heal them? Would the Irish landlords be 
likely to give to the tenant-farmers their due ? 
Would the Irish tenant-farmers be likely to 
give to the landlords their due? May it not 
turn out that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom will be inclined to deal more fairly 
with both parties than any Irish Parliament, 
representing an overwhelming majority on 
one side, would be likely to do? 

That the United Parliament may be equal 
to this task is the condition of future happi- 
ness for both countries. The danger which 
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English politicians foresee in the concession 
of Home Rule is a danger likely to arise from 
granting separate institutions to countries 
with a tendency to fly asunder. If this 
should happily be succeeded by a tendency to 
unite, the question of Home Rule would 
become merely one of convenience. The State 
Governments in the United States were a 
direct invitation to Civil War before the 
abolition of slavery. When once slavery was 
at an end they ceased to be any danger at all. 
If Mr. McCarthy fixes too exclusively upon 
Englishmen the charge of defective imagina- 
tion, he also fixes on parliamentary institu- 
tions too exclusively the charge of being 
liable to legislate only on external pressure. 
‘“‘The Irish Home Rulers,” he says, ‘‘ or some 
of them at least, are convinced that they will 
carry Home Rule in the end by the mere 
pressure brought to bear on Parliament; and 
their expectation is justified by all previous 
experiences. They have been told often enough 
that they must not expect to carry it by argu- 
ment. If parliamentary institutions do really 
come to be discredited in this country, as many 
ag ce loye to predict, one especial reason will 
© this very experience on the part of the public 
that Parliament has invariably conceded to 
pressure the reforms which it persistently denied 
to justice. A reform is first refused without 
reason, to be at last conceded without grace.” 
Of course there is some truth in this, but it 
is not the whole truth. The difficulty of 
getting reforms by mere argument is one 
which is incidental to the innate laziness of 
the human mind. It is not on record that 
the judge who avenged the importunate widow 
“lest by her continual coming she weary me”’ 
was elected by an enlarged constituency 
voting by ballot, or that Sovereigns like 
Henry VIII. or Louis XIV. were particularly 
in a hurry to execute reforms at the suggestion 
of advanced thinkers. The fact is that the 
successful pressure comes after the thinkers 
have done their work. It breaks down the 
stolid resistance opposed to improvement, and 
strengthens the hands of those whom argu- 
ment has convinced already. Can Mr. 
McCarthy give us a single instance in the 
present reign in which a change has been 
made in consequence of pressure, where the 
argument has not first done its work? Any 
party which tries to reverse the process and 
to get what it wants by making itself dis- 
agreeable before it has carried conviction to 
the minds of those who are open to conviction 
will not have much reason to boast of its 
success. SamueL R. GARDINER. 








Ultima Thule. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. (G. Routledge & Sons.) 


Enovau and to spare has been said about the 
shortcomings of Mr. Longfellow’s genius. It 
behoves a generation born into richer rather 
than deeper, and more brilliant rather than 
more genuine, forms of thought and expression 
than his to treat with respect this pure and 
limpid stream of verse which has flowed 
calmly and consistently for nearly sixty years 
without materially changing in character or 
volume, like those pleasant rivers that wind 
for miles and miles through a pastoral and 
poplar-shaded country, now a little broader, 
now a little deeper, but on the whole unaffected 
by ‘their gradual approach to the sea, At 





one period of his career, without losing the 
suffrages of the people, Mr. Longfellow 
puzzled and alienated the critics by adopting 
a thin, tripping style of lyrical poetry, which 
was foreign to our taste, and which was prob- 
ably induced by his deep and life-long study 
of German and Scandinavian literature. This 
was not the only occasion upon which he lost 
his path for a little while, but his versatility 
is great, and his vitality amazing; and, at a 
time of life at which most poets, even those 
who have shown the greatest energy and 
volubility, begin to flag, he returned with 
freshness to those more dignified tones in 
which English poetry has always loved to 
enshrine its finest thought. His Italian 
sonnets were the first expression of this better 
mind, and for the last ten years he has habit- 
ually alternated his lighter “jigging vein” 
with verses of a sweeter gravity, so that the 
writer who, with all his fluency and tenderness, 
his delicacy and force of fancy, threatened at 
one time to lose his legitimate hold of the 
better part of the public, has now revindicated 
with complete success his claim to a place 
among our gentler classics. Like Bryant 
—but with greater intellectual elasticity 
than Bryant—he marches abreast of the 
younger writers of his country, without the 
slightest sign of weariness or old age. It is 
no exaggeration to say that his verse is as 
fresh in this new book, written in his seventy- 
third and seventy-fourth years, as in apy 
volume of his early manhood. In his own 
lower range and more sequestered circle, Mr. 
Longfellow deserves to be mentioned with 
Victor Hugo for sustained and consistent 
labour and unexhausted powers of writing. 
The little book before us contains more 
that is charming and less that is weak than 
either Keramos or its immediate predecessor. 
It comprises less than twenty pieces, all 
short; and, if only two or three reach an 
absolute perfection, scarcely one is without 
some bright or charming touch. The poem 
called “ Jugurtha” strikes a stronger chord 
than is usual with its author, and will prob- 
ably be classed among his finest productions. 


‘* How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 
Cried the African monarch, the splendid, 
As down to his death in the hollow, 
Dark dungeons of Rome he descended, 
Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended. 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo! 


** How cold are thy baths, Apollo ! 
Cried the poet, unknown, unbefriended, 
As the vision that lured him to follow, 
With the mist and the darkness blended ; 
And the dream of his life was ended. 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo!” 


As the laurelled companions of the poet’s 
youth pass from him one by one, their loss 
provokes from him no expression of despair, 
but a delicate and tender regret. This is 
most finely expressed in a sonnet of rare 
beauty, inspired by the burial of Richard 
Henry Dana, the poet of The Buccaneer, who 
died last year at an age considerably exceeding 
ninety years. This poem.emphasises, what 
did not need confirmation, the statement 
that Mr. Longfellow is by far the best of 
American sonneteers. 


‘¢ In the old churchyard of his native town, 
And in the ancestral tomb beside the wall, 
We laid him in the sleep that comes to all, 

And left him to his rest and his renown, 





—— 





The snow was falling, as if Heaven dropped down 
White flowers of Paradise to strew his pall— 
The dead around him seemed to wake, and call 

His name, as worthy of so white a crown, 

And now the moon is shining on the scene, 

And the broad sheet of snow is written o’er 

With shadows cruciform of leafless trees, 

As once the winding-sheet of Saladin 
With chapters of the Koran ; but, ah! more 

Triumphant and mysterious signs are these,” 

The death of Bayard Taylor among his 

books affects the elder poet with no less 
sweet a redundancy of fancy, expressed in 
couplets of more than usual point and re. 
sonance. The “ Dedication to G. W. G.” 
seems to refer to the same temper of 
mind, self-absorbed without selfishness, tender 
without passion, vaguely regretful without 
any loud despair—a mood in which the 
vanished faces make a part and parcel of 
the vanished years, and in which memory 
has become a thing more vivid than the 
actual passage of life. The soul, like those 
gray-headed mariners the Spaniards found 
sailing in and out of the Bahamas, has 
lost all sense of time in the prosecution of the 
one vain search for that Bimini once seen and 
lost in a wild night of storm. 

** How far, since then, the ocean streams 
Have swept us from the land of dreams, 
That land of fiction and of truth, 

The lost Atlantis of our youth ! 

‘* Whither, ah, whither! Are not these 
The tempest-haunted Hebrides, 

Where sea-gulls scream, and breakers roar, 
And wreck and sea-weed line the shore ? 


** Ultima Thule! Utmost isle ! 

Here in thy harbours, for a while, 
We lower our sails ; a while we rest 
From the unending, endless quest.” 

On the poet’s seventy-second birthday the 
children of Cambridge, Massachusetts, pre- 
sented him with “a splendid ebon throne” 
made from the wood of the Village Black- 
smith’s chestnut-tree. This gift has provoked 
a graceful occasional poem, “ From my Arm- 
chair,’ which is, perhaps, more successful 
than another piece dealing with the exceed- 
ingly complicated theme of an “iron pen, 
made from a fetter of Bonnivard, the 
prisoner of Chillon; the handle of wood from 
the frigate Constitution; and bound with 
a circlet of gold, inset with three precious 
stones from Siberia, Ceylon, and Maine.” 
To celebrate with success in a small poem 
all the peculiarities of this elaborate pen 
brings us very near the confines of the pastime 
known as “‘ capping verses,” a practice odious 
to the Muse severe ; but Mr. Longfellow has 
a singular ease in combating with difficulties 
of this sort. Some meditations upon topo- 
graphical themes, such as “ Robert Burns” 
and “Old St. David’s at Radnor” are less 
notable than some charming strains of half- 
humorous fancy which the author inappro- 
priately calls “* Folk Songs.” In this easy, 
popular manner Mr. Longfellow has written 
nothing prettier than “ Maiden and Weather- 
cock,” or cleverer than the soliloquy of 
“The Windmill.” It is a pity that he has 
reminded us in a singularly slip-shod 


“Envoi’”’ that his ear has always been 
casually and readily faulty upon occasion. 
We should not refer to the badness of this 
piece if the volume, in spite of its author's 
great age, were not full of proof that his 
powers are unshaken and his natural parts 
entirely unabated. 


Epmunp W, GossE. 
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ife and Letters of Marcus Tullius 

a oe being a New’ Translation of the 

Letters included in Mr. Watson’s Selection ; 

with Historical and Critical Notes. By 

the Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of 

Hertford College, Oxford, Assistant Master 
in Haileybury College. (Macmillan.) 


Tu1s work furnishes a fresh example of the 
interest now taken by English scholars in the 
history of the Ciceronian age. It consists of 
two parts—a translation of the letters in- 
cluded in Mr. Watson’s selection, with short 
notes, and a Life of Cicero in the form of short 
introductions prefixed to the letters. 

The translation gives evidence of a great 
deal of labour and careful scholarship, and the 
foot-notes, though slight and unpretentious 
in appearance, show clearly that much thought 
has been given to the many difficulties pre- 
sented by the Latin text. The style, though 
falling short of the breadth and refinement of 
tone which ought, in the case of Cicero, to be 
aimed at, is life-like, and shows literary power; 
nor is it superfluous to add that it is for the 
most part really English and idiomatic—a 
merit by no means so common as it should 
be in modern English translations. Mr. 
Jeans has made it a point of honour to 
render Cicero’s Greek phrases invariably into 
French, This is very well occasionally ; but 
the analogy between French in the mouth of 
a modern Englishman and Greek in the mouth 
of an ancient Roman should not be pressed 
too far. An educated Roman of Cicero’s 
time knew Greek, as a rule, far better than an 
educated Englishman knows French; or, at 
any rate, he made far more use of it than an 
Englishman does of French. The letters of 
Augustus as well as those of Cicero swarmed 
with Greek phrases; it was the fashion of 
the time. But an Englishman of the present 
day would be thought very affected if he put 
as much French into his letters as Mr. Jeans 
does into his translation. Here, for instance, 
is a case where the French phrases suggest 
the style, not of Cicero, but of some modern 
novelists: Epistle 104, éuerixyy agebat, itaque 
et edit et bibit ddeis, et iucunde: “It was 
his intention se fair vomir, and consequently 
he ate and drank sans peur, and with much 
satisfaction.” 

Precision in translating Latin is very diffi- 
cult of attainment, and a want of precision is 
sometimes noticeable in Mr. Jeans’ renderings. 
On p. 11, for instance, “ quae mea expectatio 
fuisset orationis tuae” is translated “ how 
much I had expected from your speech.” It 
should surely be “ how eagerly I had looked 
forward to hearing what you would say.” A 
little below, the words “me in clarissimis 
meis atque amplissimis rebus tamen aliquod 
testimonium tuae vocis habere voluisse’’ are 
rendered “ if, amid the fullest recognition of 
the brilliancy of my achievements, I still 
longed to hear this confirmed from your own 
lips.” Rather, “if, in the splendour of the 
Tenown and position I had achieved, I longed 
to have some small [amen aligquod] recog- 
nition,” &e, Again, “voluntas” (on the 
same page) does not mean “a friendly office,” 
but “friendly feeling.” P. 12, “sed in col- 

egas tuas contumeliosam,” “ but threw your 
colleagues into the shade.” Rather, “ was 


insulting to your colleagues,” P. 13, “de re 


publica disputavi,” “on our general policy.” 
Rather, “‘ on the political situation” or “the 
situation of affairs.” P.17, “parvo animo 
ac pravo, cavillator genere illo moroso, quod 
etiam sine dicacitate ridetur,” ‘‘a narrow- 
minded, ill-conditioned man, a cavilling person 
of that cross-grained sort that can raise a laugh 
without cleverness.” Rather, “aman of a 
puny and perverse mind, fond of repartee, but 
only in the sullen style which raises a laugh 
withoutany wit.” P.20,‘‘ primacontio Pompei 
qualis fuisset, scripsi ad te antea : non iucunda 


miseris, inanis improbis, beatis non grata,. 


bonis non gravis,” “ What Pompeius’s first 
speech was like I described to you before— 
not encouraging to the poor, not going far 
enough for the radicals, not conciliatory to 
the well-to-do, and not reassuring to the 
patriotic.” Rather, “to the poor it was 
lacking in comfort, to the radicals in signifi- 
cance, to the wealthy in promise, and to the 
conservatives in dignity;” gratus being 
usec, as elsewhere in Cicero, with a notion of 
solid profit. On p. 13 there is a positive 
blunder, “‘ magna voce iuravi verissimum 
pulcherrimumque ius iurandum ” being trans- 
lated, “I pronounced the oath aloud in 
its deepest truth and noblest meaning.” 
Cicero did not swear the oath at all, but 
invented a form of oath for himself, xawov 
Tiva Kat doy dpxoy, as Plutarch says, asserting 
that he alone had saved the republic and the 
city. 

This leads us to notice that the history of 
Cicero’s life is very inadequately dealt with. 
The whole life of Cicero previous to 65 B.c. 
is dismissed in fifteen lines, and even in this 
abstract there is a mistake. We are told 
that Cicero’s “earliest extant speech is that 
on behalf of Sextus Roscius of Ameria.” 

The earlier part of Cicero’s career seems to 
us to have been so misunderstood by recent 
scholars that we may perhaps be forgiven if 
we say a few words on the subject. The 
letters only cover the later part—the last 
twenty years or so—of his life; and in this 
period the party-lines on which he had pre- 
viously moved were being more and more 
effaced. Is Cicero fairly chargeable with 
unscrupulous tergiversation ? If he vacillated, 
was he worse than many eminent lawyers 
and men of letters? These are the questions 
with which modern scholars mainly concern 
themselves. Cicero was a great deal more 
than an advocate, and something less than 
a statesman. He hesitated, of course, be- 
tween Caesar and Pompeius; but of his 
public career previous to the time when 
politics became a game between two powerful 
individuals there is, it seems to us, a perfectly 
rational account to be given. His attitude 
in all his public speeches, from the pro Sexto 
Roscio to the speeches of his consulship, may 
be explained if we remember that he was 
pleading in the interests of the ordo equester, 
of which he was naturally one of the most 
prominent members. 

Gaius Gracchus had given to the capitalists 
the position of a distinct ordo and the privi- 
lege of controlling the iudicia—a privilege 
the importance of which can hardly be exagge- 
rated, intimately bound up as the law courts 
were with all great questions of State. From 
the time of Gracchus to that of Julius Caesar 





this selfish and unscrupulous body counts as an 








important element in the political combina- 
tionsof Rome. Including, as it did, not only 
the wealthy men of business and farmers of 
the taxes, but also the men of talent whose 
families had not yet been ennobled by 
office, it was naturally at first hostile to the 
Senate. The equites did their best to oppose 
the judicial reforms of Livius Drusus. Crushed 
by Sulla, they found their natural allies in 
the democratic party, with whom, during the 
fifteen years from Sulla’s death to Cicero’s 
consulship, they are, on the whole, found to 
be acting. 

It is to this ordo that Cicero, a novus homo 
and a provincial, naturally attached himself 
in active politics, though both his tempera- 
ment and his early training inclined him to a 
sympathy with the senatorial, or, as he 
deemed it, the constitutional, régime. It was 
in the interest of the eguites that he withstood 
Sulla in the pro Roscio Amerino. In 74 B.c. 
came the scandal of the zwdicium Junianum, 
which was used by the eguites and the demo- 
crats together (Cicero assisting) as an occasion 
for attacking the senatorial law-courts ; in 70 
came the prosecution of Verres. I believe 
that if the Verrines are read carefully it will 
appear that Cicero was acting at least as much 
in the interest of the equites as in that of 
humanity and good government. Verres had 
been foolish enough to offend the publicani ; 
had he not done so, it may be doubted 
whether the prosecution would have been set 
on foot. The eguites had now a victorious 
military champion in Pompeius, who, allied 
with Crassus in the consulship B.c. 70, 
effected a reform in the interest both of the 
capitalists and the democrats. The tribune- 
ship was restored, and a place given again to 
the equites in the cwdicia. Cicero appears in 
the Verrines as the orator of the equites, as 
Pompeius was their general. 

Immediately after the Verrines, Cicero 
defends Fonteius in the interest of the publi- 
cani, and in 68 (?) B.c. in the pro Oppio, and in 
66 in the pro Cluentio, resists the attempt to 
extend to members of the ordo equester the 
provisions of the laws of Sulla, under which 
they were apparently exempt from penalty (see 
Journal of Philology, vol. viii., pp. 233 et 
seqq.). The support given by Cicero, in conjunc- 
tion with the democrats, to the Gabinian and 
Manilian rogations in favour of Pompeius is, 
we need hardly say, of a piece with the rest. 
In 65 come the speeches for Cornelius, whose 
cause represented that of the combined equites 
and radicals. Cornelius had been quaestor 
to Pompeius, and Cicero used the occasion to 
glorify the latter. Cicero’s alliance with 
Catiline in 65 seems to show that the policy 
of his order was still anti-senatorial. But 
the Catilinarian conspiracy—in great part a 
wild attack on property—made a breach 
between the democrats and the capitalists, 
forcing the latter into an alliance with the 
conservatives. It is this alliance which 
Cicero endeavours to encourage during his 
consulship and in the following years. ‘ 

Cicero, then, is not fairly chargeable with 
political vacillation until the times of the 
rivalry between Caesar and Pompeius. It is 
true that Dio, in the passage so often quoted 
(36, 43), makes the charge in reference to the 
events of 66-65 n.c. But itis clear from the 





whole context that Dio (or the authority he fol 
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lowed) is interpreting the earlier part of 
Cicero’s career in the light of the later, pre- 
cisely as he does in the case of Caesar himself. 
It is noteworthy that Livy says nothing of 
Cicero’s inconsistencies, but, after dwelling on 
his infirmity under misfortune, adds, Si quis 
tamen virtutibus vitia pensarit, vir magnus ac 
memorabilis fuit, et in cuius laudes exsequen- 
das Cicerone laudatore opus fuerit. A fairer 
view, surely, than that of his ancient or 
modern detractors. H. NerriesHir. 








NEW NOVELS. 


White Wings: a Yachting Romance. By 
William Black. In 3 vols. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Love and Life: an Old Story in Eighteenth- 
Century Costume. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


In 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Lizzie of the Mill. From the German of W. 
Heimburg. By Christina Tyrrell. In 2 
vols. (R. Bentley & Son.) 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B.{Edwards. 
In 8 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Buack’s title-page gives his readers fair 
warning that they are not to look for much 
story from him on the present occasion. The 
yacht White Dove is his real heroine, and 
her adventures consist of the incidents of 
a pleasant Hebridean cruise. The slender 
thread of narrative whereon he strings his 
glowing descriptions of marine and island 
scenery is only just sufficient to communicate 
the element of human interest which is neces- 
sary for success in fiction; and it may be 
that the subordinate part played by the 
living personages in White Wings is a token 
of reaction from the strong situations in Jac- 
leod of Dare. Mr. Black’s literary skill is 
such that it seems almost invidious to say 
that, except in one particular, he does not 
show at his best in this his latest work. 
Something must be allowed for the exigencies 
of serial publication, which hurts the to- 
tality of a story as much at least as it helps 
the vividness of each instalment ; but, apart 
from this, even the heartiest admirers of A 
Princess of Thule will be apt to feel as if the 
countless variations of sky and sea, however 
diversified in Mr. Black’s brilliant and loving 
description, and unquestionably beautiful in 
themselves, begin to pall somewhat on the 
taste when made the staple of three more 
volumes, welcome as the former ones were. 
Two other modern writers are, perhaps, Mr. 
Black’s equals in painting scenery—namely, 
Mr. Blackmore and Dr. George MacDonald ; 
but while it would be quite possible to give 
him the palm for description over them, they 
are unquestionably his superiors in the art 
of duly subordinating the landscape to the 
figures. His personages are often mere spec- 
tators at a diorama; theirs are characters acting 
before us with a picturesque background to 
throw them into relief, and to accentuate their 
moods ; which is the truer method, because 
the human figure is the highest thing in 
literary as well as in plastic or pictorial 
art. And again, it is, we are inclined to 
think, a literary mistake to use for the third 
or fourth time the set of characters which 
achieved such a deserved success in Zhe 





Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. Queen 
Titania and the gentleman who acts as her 
chronicler and chorus have been pretty nearly 
exhausted ; and a further result than that of 
slight fatigue comes on the reader from the 
iteration, in that he begins to suspect that there 
is a grim earnest under the husband’s light 
banter of his wife’s ways, for that she is in 
truth somewhat of a vixen and a domestic 
tyrant in a petty and irritating fashion. 
Mary Avon, the professed heroine of White 
Wings, though a graceful and attractive 
figure enough, is, after all, only a replica of 
Bell in the famous phaeton journey; and it 
is not possible to get up much interest in her 
lover, Dr. Angus Sutherland, F.R.S., since the 
conclusion of the little difficulty which tends 
to separate them is foreseen, and the young 
doctor is not very forcibly drawn. The real 
triumph of the book is the Laird of Denny- 
mains, a character of which it is not too much 
to say that it recals some of Scott’s happiest 
minor portraits, such as the Baron of Brad- 
wardine and Bailie Nicol Jarvie, to which it 
is closely akin in the skill with which a man, 
who has many of the qualities of a mere bore, 
is shown to us on his better and higher side, 
so as to enlist our sympathy, and even to 
some extent our admiration. There are also 
some touches of humour, slight, but genuine, 
in the scenes where the Laird’s nephew comes 
on the stage, which make those portions of 
the story move more quickly; but we think 
the general verdict will be that one volume 
of the size of The Maid of Killeena would 
have been ample for all the new matter Mr. 
Black has given us this time. 


The “old story’? which Miss Yonge has 
dressed in the garb of George II.’s day is 
none other than the lovely tale of Cupid and 
Psyche in the Golden Ass of Appuleius. It 
is her second venture in this field, and we 
prefer it to My Young Alcides, for the touch 
is lighter and the incidents less forced, though 
the author has taken greater liberties in her 
adaptation. For instance, she has omitted one 
leading feature of the original, the repulse of 
Psyche by her sisters after she loses her hus- 
band; and she has inverted—inevitably from 
the time and place she has chosen for her 
story—the parts played by the several 
couples ; inasmuch as it is the bridegroom 
in Love and Life who roams in search of the 
bride spirited away by his mother, and not the 
bride who journeys to find him, as is the case 
not only in the Golden Ass itself, but also in 
most of the folk-lore tales which are either 
based on Appuleius or derived from an inde- 
pendent source. But an English young lady 
of quality just before the middle of the last 
century could not possibly have had such 
control over her own movements as to permit 
her the active share in such a matter. Miss 
Yonge has shown some ingenuity in choosing 
the names of her chief actors, so as to suggest 
those of the original. The hero is Sir Amyas 
Belamour—a surname savouring rather of the 
comedy of the Restoration era, and for which 
we do not remember any direct justification— 
while the heroine is Aurelia Delavie, whence we 
conjecture that Miss Yonge has been dipping 
into that once famous but now forgotten 
work, Bryant’s J/ythology, wherein it is 
alleged that Psyche denotes the aurelia, or 











butterfly, during its state of torpor, used as 
an emblem of second life. More strictly, 
the aurelia is the chrysalis in its second stage 
of transformation, when it is called nympha, 
a pretty conceit which seems not to haye 
escaped the author. This forename is , 
happy touch, for, despite the publication 
of Beaumont’s Psyche in 1648, that name 
does not seem to have been used here 
for girls until Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche in 1805 
set a brief and limited fashion. But the 
Venus of the book is its chief success, being 
a very cleverly sketched character of 4 
beautiful, dissipated, and unscrupulous woman 
of fashion, gifted with exceptional powers of 
fascination and cajolery over both men and 
women whenever she pleases to exert herself, 
Her union with Vulcan and her motherhood 
of the Graces are both ingeniously brought 
in, and a word of commendation is also due 
to the machinery which supplies the incident 
of the lamp and drop of oil in the original; but 
the tasks set to Psyche are less effective, and 
too entirely subordinate as episodes, so that 
they might be struck out without any loss, 
There is one curious slip for so careful and 
well-read a writer, in vol. i., p. 75, where a 
girl is represented as having taken up Sher- 
lock on Death as a Sunday book, but getting 
no farther than ‘the apparition of Mrs. 
Veal.” Now De Foe’s successful hoax was 
appended in 1705 to a much inferior book— 
namely, Drelincourt’s Ohristian’s Defence 
against the Fear of Death, which had not 
sold formerly as the trade hoped, but leaped 
into sudden popularity when helped by this 
ingenious fiction. 


Lizzie of the Mill is a slight and somewhat 
sentimental, but readable, little story which 
turns on the rigid social demarcation in 
Germany between the titled and the burgher 
classes, and the horror felt at the idea of an 
alliance (which in this country would excite 
little or no remark) between the heir of 
an impoverished house among the minor 
nobility and the heiress of a very wealthy 
family settled for more than a century in his 
neighbourhood, half as manufacturers and 
half as country squires. The translation is 
fluent and easy, seldom disclosing itself as a 
version from a foreign language, but Mrs. 
Tyrrell has made one or two slips, the most 
noticeable of which is rendering the German 
Braut by the English bride, which conveys a 
different idea. 


Miss Edwards is far too clever and too 
experienced an author not to have produced 
a pleasant book, and Lord Brackenbury is 
pleasant reading from beginning to end. 
But for some reason best known to herself 
she has failed to impress upon it the char- 
acter of unity. It is rather a succession 
of descriptive episodes concerning the same 
set of persons than a continuous story, albeit 
it has a regular plot of sensational incident 
unsensationally treated. There are several 
excellent pictures in the book, notably those 
of the old North-country grange and its 
inhabitants, of the Osteria del Cappello at 
Verona, and of the eruption of Vesuvius in 
1872. The motive of the story is the dis- 
appearance of an English nobleman while 
travelling in Italy, under circumstances which 
suggest robbery and murder, and the com: 
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lications which ensue at home in the absence 
of direct proof of his death. There is little 
attempt at making a mystery as to the real 
facts, but some exception may be taken to the 
probability of the action of the family soli- 
citor at the close. Miss Edwards—who has 
been seemingly coached up in one or two legal 
points which occur—has, however, made a 
slip in describing the Brackenbury peerage 
as “in abeyance” during the interval 
between the disappearance of Cuthbert Lord 
Brackenbury and the assumption of the title 
by his brother. Abeyance, in this country, 
has a very definite meaning—namely, that a 
peerage descendible through the female line 
has come at some point in the genealogy to 
co-heiresses (for the law of primogeniture 
does not apply to women), and so is suspended 
until the Crown selects one of those co- 
heiresses, or a descendant of one of them, 
to enjoy it—a process of which the barony of 
Camoys, in abeyance from 1426 till 1839, is 
perhaps the most curious modern instance. 
Nor is an unclaimed peerage necessarily 
“dormant”? — a term also used by Miss 
Edwards, but applicable only to cases of legal 
uncertainty as to the next true heir, but 
where such heir is known or believed to exist, 
as in instances like the Annandale peerage, 
now in litigation. There are several typo- 
graphical errors in the foreign words that 
occur, which ought to be corrected in any 
future edition ; and the book is quite merit- 
orious enough to afford such an opportunity. 
R. F. Lirtnepare. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. W. J. Frrz-Parrick has just issued a 
second and much enlarged edition of his Life, 
Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Doyle (Dublin: James Duffy and Sons), a work 
which first appeared in 1862, and has been long 
out of print and almost unattainable, since even 
the stock and stereotype plates of an American 
reproduction were destroyed by fire so far back 
as 1869. It may not be inopportune to remind 
some of our readers that James Doyle, Roman 
Qatholic Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, was a 
very important figure in Irish politics and con- 
troversy in the earlier part of the present 
century, and had perhaps an even larger share 
than O’Conne)l in bringing about the Emanci- 
pation Act of 1829. As a pamphleteer, he was 
best known by the initials “‘ J. K. L.” which he 
placed on his title-pages, indicating his forename 
and see ; while as a theologian he belonged to 
that older and nearly Gallican school which is 
now almost extinct in France itself, and of which 
thebarememory alone survives here and there in 
Ireland, since it has ceased to be usual for any 
notable fraction of the Roman Catholic clergy 
to receive their professional training on the 
Continent, even were the seminaries there any 
longer the seats of an independent tradition, 
and not universally recast under recent in- 
fluences. Doyle was a man of large brain and 
wide sympathies, fortified by no inconsiderable 
earning, and is shown to us in a double per- 
sonality which ranks him with the highest grade 
of eminent ecclesiastics in all times—that of an 
ascetic pastor, labouring indefatigably on behalf 
of the spiritual interests of a large flock with 
which he could have had few intellectual points 
of contact, warm as were his religious sym- 
pathies; and that of an able, practical states- 
man, a full match for the most distinguished of 

8 opponents, and a potent ally of his most 
brilliant colleagues in 2 time which was fertile 
1 noteworthy publicists. This new edition 





differs from its precursor chiefly by a large 
increase in the number of letters it contains, 
many of which have but recently become 
accessible, The book is quite indispensable to 
everyone who wishes to acquire a working 
knowledge of the religious and political condi- 
tion of Ireland under George IV. 


A Guide to Modern English History. By 
William Cory. Part I. 1815-1830. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) Mr. Cory tells us in a pre- 
fatory note that “this book has grown out of 
an attempt made some years ago to give some 
account of English politics to a foreign guest, 
who was at that time reading English history 
for an examination at one of the Inns of Court.” 
We are sure it would be useful for the purpose 
for which it was intended, and have an im- 
pression that most Englishmen would be 
benefited by reading it; for, although it 
contains a good crop of what we count errors, 
and bristles with quaintnesses, it is evidently the 
work of a man who has a thorough love for his 
subject, and has not been content to work as a 
mere compiling machine. The paragraph about 
justices of the peace (p. 89) is very amusing. 
We do not object to humour anywhere, but the 
endeavour to be funny may easily be carried 
beyond bounds by a person who is not certain 
of success. What possible instruction can a 
foreigner or anyone else gain from the following 
passage, which occurs under the year 1828 ?>— 
‘* Lord Melbourne discovered that the Duke of 
Wellington was not quite so great a man as he 
was generally thought.” We assume that it is 
meant to entertain, not to help in passing 
examinations—so far well; but really Mr. 
Cory should put a little more style and point 
into his humour. 


Contes populaires de Différents Pays. Recueillis 
et Traduits par Xavier Marmier, de 
VPAcadémie Francaise. (Paris: Hachette.) 
M. Xavier Marmier has long been known as 
a diligent student of the popular fiction of many 
lands. And that he is an excellent translator 
has been proved by many of his works, 
especially the admirable French versions which 
he has produced of many of Tourgutnefi’s best 
stories. The collection of Contes populaires 
which he has now brought out forms a very 
pleasant yolume, and one which may be safely 
recommended to young people, which is more 
than can usually be said of collections of popular 
tales in French. Three-fourths of the stories 
are either Slavonic or Scandinavian, the re- 
mainder being drawn somewhat at random from 
ten other sources. The work of translation 
has evidently been to M. Xavier Marmier a 
labour of love, and he says, in his Preface, that 
he has accomplished it ‘‘ without the slightest 
idea of furnishing a new text for any new 
historical or philological discussion.” It is to 
be regretted, however, that he has so decidedly 
accepted the opinions of the solar school of 
commentators as to hold, with M. Husson, that 
Little Red Riding Hood is ‘‘ the dawn, going to 
rejoin an old dawn, but absorbed on the way 
by the devouring sun; ” and that the heroine of 
Peau @ Ane is also ‘‘ a dawn, the hideous hide 
which envelopes her being the damp morning 
mist, while the prince who marries her is the 
sun.” 

A THIRD edition has been brought out of 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics (Strahan and 
Co.), with a Preface by the author’s son. As 
he says, ‘‘ the fact that this book is again pub- 
lished by request is a sign that the author’s 
labours have been appreciated, and that his 
name is not forgotten ;” but the book is hardly 
as well adapted to the state of the public mind 
now as twenty-four years ago. It may be 
doubted whether, eyen then, the author did 
wisely in gilding his pill so elaborately—in em- 
bodying his learning, varied, if not always 


| profound, in a series of dialogues spiced with 
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occasional jests and a hint of flirtation; but 
now, at any rate, those who will care to read 
the book at all would be glad to be put in more 
immediate contact with the thinkers under dis- 
cussion. As the editor says, ‘‘in much of the 
more spiritual progress going on around us 
there is a good deal of mysticism,” and even 
those who have less sympathy with the mystical 
spirit know at least that the word has no con- 
nexion with mistiness and only a mediate one 
with mystery. And, still more decidedly, the 
author's attitude towards Catholicism is one 
which needs readjustment. Dr. Newman’s 
Apologia has shown to candid outsiders that, 
whether it be the best form of spiritual religion 
or no, Catholic devotion is spiritual; and no 
one would now describe the sacramental system 
as ‘‘ ceremonial gewgaws—vexatious observances 
so harassing to penitents and so lucrative to 
priests.” Still, the book is not one that has 
lost its value; a popular history of mysticism 
is wanted more now than when it appeared, and 
we are hardly likely to get a better one than 
this—as sober and yet as sympathetic. 


The Literary Ladder. By A. Arthur Reade. 
(Partridge and Co., and F. Pitman and Co.) This 
little book deserves notice for two reasons. On the 
one hand it will be found very useful by would- 
be authors, whom it furnishes with the hints 
and information which young writers specially 
need, and at the same time will be interesting 
to the ordinary reader. On the other hand it is 
printed in semi-phonotypy—that is to say, in a 
system of spelling intended to bridge over the 
transition from our present corrupt mode of 
spelling to a more correct and scientific one 
As only the letters of our present alphabet are 
used, and the spelling of many words remains 
unaltered, the book will be read by everyone 
almost as easily as if it were printed in the 
orthodox fashion, though a page of it may, 
perhaps, at first have the appearance of * house- 
maid’s spelling.” Whether it is wise to attempt 
two changes where one would suffice, and 
to endeavour to amend our spelling with con- 
fessedly imperfect tools and in a confessedly 
imperfect way, must be left to the spelling 
reformers to decide. But no doubt even the 
semi-phonotypy of Mr. Reade’s book is a vast 
improvement upon our usual mode of disguising 
words. Prof. Max Miiller’s article on spelling 
reform is reprinted as an Appendix. 


Scotch Sermons. (Macmillan.) This volume 
seems certain to obtain notoriety in Scotland 
for reasons which it does not come within the 
province of a literary journal to canvass. The 
doctrines contained in it are alleged to savour 
of ‘* Broad Churchism,” ‘‘Pantheism,” and 
other ‘‘ heresies,” and it is likely to become a 
shuttlecock between ‘‘ orthodoxy ” and “‘ hetero- 
doxy,” just as Hessays and Reviews, which in 
many respects it resembles, was on this side of 
the Tweed. From the non-theological point of 
view, it is mainly notabie as giving examples 
of the Sunday style of the younger clergymen 
of the Church of Scotland. The editor, Mr. 
Knight, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, describes the 
contents as ‘“‘a few specimens of a style of 
preaching which increasingly prevails amongst 
the clergy of the Scottish Church,” and as 


‘*the work of those whose hope for the future 
lies, not in alterations of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, but in a profounder apprehension of the 
essential ideas of Christianity; and especially 
in the growth, within the Church, of such a 
method of presenting them as shall show that 
they are equally adapted to the needs of humanity 
and in harmony with the results of critical and 
scientific research,” 


Of the thirteen preachers who contribute tho 
twenty-three sermons of which the volume is 
composed, there are only four whose names are 
known outside Scotland—Principal Caird, of 
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Glasgow University; Dr. Herbert Story, of 
Roseneath ; Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff; and the 
editor himself. The rest are young men in every 
sense of the word. Their youth appears not more 
in their obvious earnestness and enthusiasm 
than in their style, which is direct and com- 
——- unadorned. When this volume is 
compared with Blair’s Sermons, which were the 
rage in Scotland, and even beyond it, about a 
century ago, it will be seen what a change has 
gradually come over the style of preaching 
during that time. Blair is spoken of in rather 
a depreciatory manner nowadays as artificial in 
manner and shallow in thought; and certainly 
one is tempted to yawn in his trim parterres of 
all the virtues and the graces. But Blair was 
successful as a stylist, because he caught and 
embodied the spirit of his age, which was Pope’s. 
He is, indeed, the Pope of preachers. Rather 
curiously, this volume supplies the link between 
the Blair régime in sermons and the more 
modern one. Dr. John Oaird, Principal of 
Glasgow University, was the ‘‘ crack” preacher 
of Scotland almost a quarter of a century ago, 
before he retired into the academic cloister, and 
when the ‘‘ full-bodied ” rhetorical style was in 
vogue. He contributes two sermons to this 
collection, and here is a specimen of what used 
to take by storm any congregation in Scotland 
in his more famous days :— 

‘*When thought comes with a rush of inspiration 
on the man of genius, when the imagination glows 
with the ecstacy of creative intuition, and burning 
words flow forth from lips touched with prophetic 
fire; when, in moments congenial to spiritual 
thought and feeling, infinite hopes and aspirations 
come upon us, and bear us above the pettiness of 
life and the littleness of our ordinary motives and 
ambitions, and every ignoble thought is silenced, 
and every baser passion quelled ; when the call for 
some great sacrifice has arisen, and we feel it in us 
to respond to it, a great impulse comes upon us, a 
power mightier than of earth takes possession of 
us, and the heroic deed is done ; in these and such- 
like experiences there are premonitions of a larger, 
diviner life, momentary flashes of a boundless 
spiritual power within this poor nature of ours.” 
The bulk of the preachers who are represented 
in Scotch Sermons do not indulge in ‘‘ the rush- 
ing mighty wind” of such eloquence, but have 
evidently come under the influence in thought 
and in style of ‘‘the still, small voice” of 
Wordsworth and Mr. Tennyson, just as Blair 
came under the influence of Pope. When this 
is said, further criticism of the book from the 
purely literary point of view is superfluous. 
Doctrine apart, it is the work of modest men of 
wide general culture and of generous human 
sympathies. 

The Early Years of John Calvin: a Fragment, 
1509-36, By the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 
Edited by William Ferguson, of Kinmundy. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) If anything 
were known of the early years of Calvin beyond 
the few facts which have been repeated by every 
biographer, a work deyoted to the subject 
might be of great value. As it is, we are far 
from disputing the editorial recommendation 
which prefaces this work, appearing now for the 
first time just forty-five years after its author’s 
death, and which declares it to be, though but 
a fragment, ‘‘a valuable literary treasure.” 
Dr. M‘Crie was an able and scholarly, if some- 
what one-sided, writer; and, while it must be 
regretted that he did not live to complete his 
Life of Calvin, this instalment of ‘the work 
will be gratefully received by his admirers. 
The work contains an interesting account of the 
introduction of the reformation into France, and 
a good sketch of the history of Geneva and its 
political condition prior to the arrival of Calvin. 


TuE Rev. Julius Lloyd has compiled a brief 
and slight volume of Sketches of Church History 
in Germany (S. P. C. K.), selecting a few 
leading episodes as specimens, but not attempt- 


ing to write a continuous narrative. As no 
more is aimed at than the production of a 
popular book of brief lectures, the reader need 
not look for any deep or exhaustive treatment 
of any of the subjects discussed, but will find 
their chief facts set down in a fluent and easy 
style. There are ten chapters, devoted severally 
to ‘‘St. Boniface ;” ‘‘ The Right of Investiture,” 
including the quarrel between Henry IV. and 
Gregory VII.; ‘The Swabian Emperors; ” 
‘Religious Life in the Middle Ages;” 
“Tuther;” ‘*The Thirty Years’ War;” 
‘Sacred Music and Poetry; ” “ Philosophy and 
Rationalism ;”” ‘‘The Evangelical Church of 
Prussia;” and “The Old Catholics ””—a 
sufficiently comprehensive and judicious choice 
from very copious materials. 


WE have received Part I. of Cassell’s English 
version of Prof. Ebers’ Aegypten in Bild und Wort, 
translated, not very felicitously thus far, by 
Clara Bell. Unlike most illustrated ‘‘table- 
books,” the letterpress happens in the present 
instance to be the really important and precious 

art of the work; and Messrs. Cassell would 

ave done well to imitate the example of Messrs. 
Firmin-Didot, who, for their French edition, 
wisely secured the eloquent and learned pen of 
Prof. G. Maspero. For only a master of style 
can translate a master of style, and only a 
professed Egyptologist can adequately render 
an Egyptological work. Neither is the page of 
the English version so large, nor the paper so 
choice, as the page and paper of the French. 
Dr. Birch, however, contributes some excellent 
foot-notes, which add a special value to Messrs. 
Cassell’s book, and which will doubtless be 
welcomed by the generality of readers. Also, 
we are glad to note the omission of an un- 
interesting portrait of the ‘ex-Khedive, which 
is here replaced by a somewhat indifferent 
wood-cut of Mr. Poynter’s Israel in Egypt. Of 
Prof. Ebers’ work—so rich in local colour, so 
informed with Oriental and classical learning, 
so fascinating in its wealth of observation, and 
its sympathy not only with the far distant past, 
but with the pathetic present, of the land of 
Egypt—nothing can now be said that has not 
been again and again repeated by the literary 
and artistic press of the Continent. The reputa- 
tion of Aegypten in Bild und Wort is too widely 
established to need further comment. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews, is about to edit a library edition of 
the works of Wordsworth, in ten volumes octavo. 
This edition will be published by Mr. Paterson, 
of Edinburgh, and will be somewhat similar to 
Mr. Paterson’s editions of Burns, Moliére, and 
Cervantes. Arrangements have been made with 
the Wordsworth family for the use in this 
edition of the copyright poems, and the Fenwick 
notes and illustrations. The leading features 
of this edition will be the following:—(1) All 
the poems will be arranged, for the first time, 
in chronological order; (2) every variation of 
the text in each edition published during 
Wordsworth’s life will be given in foot-notes; 
(3) the Fenwick memoranda will be prefixed to 
each poom ; (4) topographical notes, embodying 
the materials in Mr. Knight’s book on the Lake 
District, and others, will be appended to the 
poems when necessary; (5) part of the prose 
works, including the prefaces and appendices to 
the poems, the Guide to the Lakes, &c., will 
be added; (6) some hitherto unpublished 
memorials of Wordsworth and fragments of 
his writings will be given ; (7) a new Life of 
the poet and selections from the chief critical 
essays on his genius will conclude the volumes ; 
(8) each will contain an illustrative drawing by 
Mr. MacWhirter of such places as Cocker- 
mouth, Dame Tyson’s house at Hawkshead, 


$$. 


Alfoxden, Dove Cottage, Lancrigg, Blea Tarn, 
Rydal Mount, &c. This library edition of the 
works, which it will take some years to finish, 
is quite distinct from the work which the 
Wordsworth Society is to undertake, although 
much of the latter willbe supplementary. The 
transactions of the Society will be — in 
its own name and the name of each individual 
contributor. 


Pror. Rays is engaged upon a new edition of 
Pennant’s Tour in Wales, which will be pub- 
lished by Mr. H. Humphreys, of Caernarvon, 
Some of the pedigrees in the History of Whitford 
by the same author will be appended to this 
edition. A Welsh translation of the Tour ig 
also in preparation, and will be issued by the 
same publisher. 


Pror. ErAsMus WILSON, desiring to make 
the obelisk-builders better known to readers of 
all ages and classes, is writing a popular history 
of ancient Egypt. 

An English translation of Dr. Luigi Cossa’s 
Guide to Political Economy will, we understand, 
be immediately published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. An eminent English economist who 
contributes the Preface justifies the publication 
in English of an Italian text-book by the fact 
that no introduction to the study of economics 
at all approaching in character to Prof. Cossa’s 
work is to be found in the English tongue. 
Supplying an admirable survey of the foreign 
literature of the subject, it is hoped that it will 
enable the English student to fix the bearings 
of the point of knowledge which he has reached, 
and to estimate the fraction of the ocean of 
economic literature which he has been able to 
traverse in the footsteps of the English masters 
of the science. 


Dr. ScHLIEMANN’S forthcoming work on Jios 
will appear in a few weeks, simultaneously with 
a German edition. It will embody an account 
of the excavations made by Dr. Schliemann at 
Hissarlik and in other parts of the Troad, in- 
cluding those made last year, as well as an 
exhaustive review of the history, geography, 
ethnology, botany, and other matters connected 
with the district. A bibliography will be added, 
and the volume will be profusely illustrated, 
thus enabling scholars to judge for themselves 
as to the age and character of the objects dis- 
covered. There are several appendices ; among 
them two by Brugsch-Bey, in which he an- 
nounces some recent discoveries of considerable 
interest. The Preface has been written by Prof. 
Virchow. 

Mr. H. SwEET is engaged in the preparation 
of the third edition of his Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
the second being nearly exhausted. He is 
also preparing an elementary Reader to serve 
as a first introduction to the language, and will 
thus be able to give the original Reader a more 
consistently scientific character than was 
possible before. In the new edition the texts 
will be given exactly as in the MSS., so as to 
supersede reference to the original editions, all 
necessary additions, as in the case of double 
consonants, being made in italics. The book 
will thus be rendered available for a higher class 
of students. The elementary book, on the other 
hand, will contain only prose texts in a con- 
sistently normalised spelling. 


Pror. GEorGE C. WARR will commence on 
Wednesday next, the 13th inst., at King’s 
College, Strand, a course of lectures which are 
intended to give a connected view of the history 
of ancient Greece, Rome, and the East. The 
subject of the first series will be Greek history ; 
the second series (after Christmas) will deal with 
Greek literature. The class will meet once 4 
week, on the day above mentioned, at six p.m., 
this hour being chosen for the convenience 0 
those who are engaged in business during the 
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Tux Rev. S. Beal, Professor of Chinese, will 
lecture at University College, London, on 
Tuesday, the 12th, and on Thursday, the 14th 
inst., at three p.m., on the following subjects :— 
«¢ Some Chinese Inscriptions recently discovered 
at Buddha Gay‘, in India,” and ‘‘An Account 
of the Travels of Some Chinese Buddhist Pil- 
erims to India subsequent to the Time of Yiian 
Tsang (Hiouen Thsang).” 


On January 1, 1881, Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Johnston will publish Part I. of The Statistical 
Atlas of England, Scotland, and Ireland, edited 
by Mr. G. Phillips Bevan. It is proposed to 
divide the work into fifteen groups, each group 
including three maps, one for England, one for 
Scotland, and one for Ireland, to appear 
monthly, as nearly as can be arranged. The 
whole atlas will thus contain forty-five maps, or 
fifteen parts, each of which, however, can be 
had separately. Each map will be accompanied 
by letterpress bringing the statistics of the group 
up to the latest date. The following subjects 
will be treated of:—Religious, educational, 
industrial, criminal, r-law and pauperism, 
marine (commercial), agricultural, military and 
naval, legal, railway and telegraph, sanitary, 
geological and mining, hydrographical (water 
eupply), political, and population. 

M. Georces F. PEerrowitTcu, of Paris, has 
prepared for speedy publication a bibliographical 
work on George Castriota (Scanderbeg), com- 
prising all the works that have appeared con- 
cerning that interesting historical personage. 


Mr. J. VENN, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and intercollegiate lecturer in the 
Moral Sciences, has in the press a work on 
Symbolic Logic. It is proposed to enter pretty 
fully into a description and criticism of the 
generalisations introduced by Boole, explain- 
ing in detail their nature and relation to the 
traditional scheme, and giving some historical 
account of earlier attempts to introduce symbolic 
and diagrammatic notation into logic. Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. will be the publishers. 

Herr E. A. SEEMANN, of Leipzig, announces 
& second and revised edition of The Time of 
Constantine the Great, by Jakob Burckhardt, the 
vell-known author of The Cicerone. The Time 
(f Constantine the Great was first published 
twenty-seven years ago, and was then highly 
esteemed, but it has since lapsed from know- 
ldge. This new edition may bring it into 
favour with a fresh generation of readers, who, 
however, it may be predicted will be likely to 
}rove more critical than their fathers. 

Les Mariages dans Vancienne Société francaise, 
by M. Ernest Bertin, which was lately reviewed 
i our columns, has shared the Marcelin-Guérin 
prize of the Académie Francaise—this year, says 
the permanent secretary in his Report, contested 
by works of such distinguished merit that it 
was necessary to divide it among three, without 
the honour of any being diminished. From the 
temarks which M. Camille Doucet goes on to 
make, it would appear that M. Bertin has been 
accused in some circles of being too severe on 
the old nobility ; but the secretary defends him 
by showing that he has taken care to bring the 
raciness of Saint-Simon and the malice of 
Mdme. de Sévigné to the test of the accurate 
and good-humoured Dangeau. 


MEssrs. TRUBNER AND Co. have in the press 
A Talmudic Miscellany ; or, a Thousand and One 
Fetracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and 
the Kabbalah, compiled and translated by P. I. 


Eershon, with Introductory Preface by Canon 
arrar. 


Tue same firm announce a work on the 
Classical Poetry of the Japanese, by Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, who has been assisted by a native 
man of letters, Suzuki Tsunemasa, and has had 
he kind encouragement of the aged Japanese 
poetess, Tachibana-no-Toseko, 





THE lately deceased Stiftsarchivar of St. 
Gallen, Dr. Eugen Gonzenbach, has bequeathed 
his valuable collections to the city library of 
St. Gallen. Dr. Gonzenbach was the author of 
several of the articles in the great Staatswirter- 
buch edited by Prof. Bluntschli, and he also 
published many historical and juridical essays 
in the Mittheilungen zur vaterliindischen Ge- 
— issued by the Historical Society of St. 

allen. 


Miss SaArAH HOLLAND ApDAMs has translated 
Grimm’s lectures on Goethe and his Times. 
Miss Adams resides in Germany. Herr Grimm 
is greatly pleased with her rendering of his 
lectures. 


Nooks and Corners of Lancashire and Cheshire 
is the title of a work by Mr. James Croston, 
F.S.A., which will shortly be issued by sub- 
scription. The object of the work is to present 
in a readable form some of the remarkable 
incidents of the past history of the two counties. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. will publish 
shortly a translation by Mr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids of Prof. V. Fausbdll’s Buddhist Birth 
Stories; or, Jataka Tales, edited from the 
original Pali of the Jatakatthavannani. 


Mr. H. T. Forkarp, the librarian of the 
Wigan Public Library, has issued an Index 
catalogue of the books and papers relating to 
mining, metallurgy, and manufactures which 
the library contains. In compiling this ex- 
cellent addition to technical bibliography, Mr. 
Folkard has analysed a long series of 7’ransac- 
tions and periodicals, and given references to 
the authors and subjects of the articles they 
contain which are in any degree connected with 
mining or metallurgy. In this category, the 
compiler has included not only those dealing 
with the practical part, but monographs on the 
folk-lore and social condition of miners, 


THERE are now believed to be in circulation 
no fewer than 148,000,000 copies of the Bible, 
as against only 5,000,000 copies in circulation 
at the commencement of the present century. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND Co, 
intend to issue immediately, in monthly parts, 
a thoroughly revised edition of Cassell’s Popular 
Educator, competent editors having been en- 
gaged during the past two years in bringing 
down to date each department of knowledge 
dealt with in the work. 


Mr. E. A. Freeman, D.O.L., will deliver 
his inaugural address as President of the Bir- 
mingham Historical Society on November 18 
next. 


MEssrs. TRUBNER AND Co. send us, in a 
convenient case, the Congressional District Vote 
Map of the United States, just published by 
Osgood and Co., of Boston. It appears to have 
been suggested by a similar map recently used 
in this country, and shows at a glance the 
political complexion of the American Union, 
indicated by narrow bars of red, white, and blue 
placed over each Congressional district, the 
boundaries of which in the various States are 
distinctly defined. The length of these bars 
shows the number of votes polled by either 
party in each district at the election of 1878, an 
inch representing 25,000. The more precise 
figures are given in the margin, but the com- 
prehensive view of the parti-coloured bars 
enables one instantly to understand the politics 
of any State, or of any one of its Congressional 
districts, and it will be interesting to trace the 
effects of the coming election upon the tinctures 
of these bars. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has in preparation a series of works 
dealing with Early Britain, which will comprise 
Celtic Britain, by Prof.Rhys; Roman Britain, 
by Mr, C. Roach Smith; Anglo-Saxon Britain, 





by Mr. Grant Allen; Scandinavian Britain, 
by Mr. F. York Powell; and Norman Britain. 


Mr. Rosert B. Horr will republish shortly 
in two volumes his work entitled John Stone: 
a Humorous, Sentimental, and Tragical Pano- 
rama of Every-day Life, in Prose. 


Ram Das SEn is preparing a fourth volume 
of essays on Indian literature and antiquities, 
under the title of Aitihdsika Rahasya. It will 
contain papers on Vaidik ritual, on ancient 
Indian architecture, &c. 


Dr. Hitppe-ScHLEIDEN, whose work on 
Ethiopia (Hamburg, 1879) attracted very 
general attention, has just published a new 
volume, Ueberseeische Politik, containing very 
useful commercial statistics, mostly tabulated, 
and drawn from the best sources. 


THE classes of the Higher Local Lecture 
Association (honorary secretary, Miss E. H. 
Hickey, Clifton House, Pond Street, Hamp- 
stead) are this year to be held at the Hampden 
Gurney Schools, Hampden Gurney Street, Upper 
Berkeley Street. Notwithstanding the large 
increase in the number of lectures, &c., which 
is noticeable in London and its neighbourhood, 
the committee have decided to continue their 
classes if enough students join them. The 
members of the association were the first who 
endeavoured to meet the want, in London, of 
organised oral teaching for preparation for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. Their 
pupils have in nearly all cases been successful, 
and several have gained the mark of distinction 
in the subjects in which they were assisted by 
the association’s teachers. 


Messrs. TinsLEY Bros. have in the press a 
novel entitled Harry Lohengrin, by William 
Westall, author of Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia. A story by the same author en- 
titled The Old Factory will be commenced in 
the Manchester Weekly Times on October 23. 


Mr. FREDERICK W. WILSON, for many years 
librarian of the Glasgow Reading Olub, is about 
to open a new library and book-shop, in part- 
nership with Mr. W. 8. M‘Cormick, of Glasgow 
University, at 120 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


M. LeErovx is about to publish a work by 
M. Pierret entitled Le Panthéon égyptien. It 
will be illustrated with a hundred unpublished 
drawings by B. Schmidt. 


Mr. W. BR. 8S. Ratstron will publish with 
Messrs. Triibner and Oo. an English rendering, 
with notes, of Indian Tales from Tibetan Sources, 
translated from the Tibetan into German, 
with Introductions, by the late Anton Schiefner. 


Tue Foreign Translation Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has 
published the following works during the past 
year :—The Book of Common Prayer in Swahili, 
for the use of the Zanzibar Mission, and a small 
Handbook of the Makua Language, by the Rev. 
Chauncy Maples ; The Gospel of St. Matthew, in 
the Hanchow dialect ; The Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and Portions of the Prayer-book, in Ojjibeway ; 
A Manual of Devotion, in the Beaver Indian 
dialect ; and an Armenian transliteration of 
portions of the society’s Turkish version of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


Unver the title of Bible Class Primers, 
Messrs. Macniven and Wallace, of Edinburgh, 
announce for publication a series of manuals, 
edited by Prof. Salmond, of Aberdeen, for use 
in day and Sunday schools and Bible-classes. 
Competent writers from different Churches will 
contribute to the series, which, while moderate 
in compass and price, will, it is hoped, be found 
adequate in scholarship to the requirements of 
the time. The first of the series, The Life of 
David, by the late Rev. Peter Thomson, M.A., 
of St. Fergus, one of the most promising Semitic 
scholars in Scotland, will shortly be published, 
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Tue late Prof. Haldeman had completed at 
the time of his death works on Word Building 
and on English Prosody. It is not yet known 
whether they will be published. 


Messrs, TEUBNER, of Leipzig, announce: 
Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserlegionen von 
Augustus bis Hadrianus, by Dr. W. Pfitzner ; 
Die letzten Jahre des zweiten punischen Krieges, 
by Thaddius Zielinski; De artis grammaticae 
ab Dionysio Thrace compositae interpretationibus 
veteribus in singulos commentarios distribuendis, 
by A. Hilgard; &c. 

Tue Gorres Gesellschaft, which now num- 
bers 2,200 members, has decided on the publi- 
cation of a Dictionary of Politics. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co.’s announcements 
include :—Larly Hebrew Life: a Study in 
Sociology, by John Fenton; The History of 
Esarhaddon, by Ernest A. Budge; Zssays on 
Psychological Linguistics, by Dr. Carl Abel; An 
Account of the Polynesian Race, its Origin and 
Migrations, by A. Fornander, Vol. Il.; Mr. 
Ernest ©. Thomas’s translation of Lange’s 
History of Materialism, Vol. III.; Oriental 
Religions in their Relation to Universal Religion, 
by Samuel Johnson: Second Section—China ; 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, being the 
Si-yu-ki by Hyen Thsang, translated from the 
Chinese by the Rev. 8S. Beal; The Poems of 
Hofiz of Shiraz, translated from the Persian 
into English verse by Prof. E. H. Palmer ; The 
Religions of India, by A. Barth, authorised 
translation ; The Six Jewels of the Law, with 
Pali texts and English translation, by the Rev. 
Dr. R. Morris; Lazarus Geiger’s Contributions 
to the History of the Development of the Human 
Race, translated from the second German edition 
by Dr. David Asher; History of the Jewish 
Coinage, and of Money in the Old and New 
Testaments, by F. W. Madden; The History of 
India from the Earliest Ages, Vol. IV., Part IL., 
Moghul Empire—Aurangzeb, by J. Talboys 
Wheeler ; A Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and 
Other Difficulties contained inthe Senior Course of 
the Modern French Reader, by Charles Cassal ; 
and new editions of Mr. Eastwick’s translation 
of The Gulistan, ‘Stella’s” Records of the 
Heart, and Mr. OC. J. Plumptre’s King’s Vollege 
Lectures on Elocution. 

THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge have in preparation:—Zijin Hollow and 
Princess Myra, and her Adventures amongst the 
Fairy Folk, by F. Scarlett Potter; Voyages and 
Travels of Count Funnibos and Baron Stilkin, by 
the late W. H. G. Kingston; Some Heroes of 
Travel ; or, Chapters from the History of Geo- 
graphical Discovery and Enterprise, and Wrecked 
Lives ; or, Men who have Failed (first and second 
series), by W. H. Davenport Adams; Bernard 
Hamilton, Curate of Stowe, by Mary E. Shipley ; 
The Belfry of St. Jude, by Esmé Stuart; 
Chryssie’s Hero, by Annette Lyster; The 
Fortunes of Hassan, being the Strange Story of 
a Turkish Refugee, as told by himself, by the 
author of ‘Our Valley ;” My Lonely Lassie, by 
Annette Lyster; Sieffan’s Angel, and other 
Stories, by M. E. Townsend; The Cruise of the 
“ Dainty” ; or, Rovings in the Pacific, by the 
late W. H. G. Kingston; Bertie and his Sister, 
by A. H. Engelbach; Captain Eva: the Story 
of a Naughty Girl, by Kathleen Knox; 
Christabel : the Flower Girl of Covent Garden, 
by the author of “ Our Valley ; ” The Hasselaers, 
by E.’E. A.; The Invasion of Ivylands, by 
Annette Lyster; John Holbrook's Lessons, by 
M. E. P.; Round my Table; Mike: a Tale of 
the Great Irish Famine, by the author of 
*‘ Between the Locks ;” Sweet William, by Mrs. 
Thomas Erskine; Through the Rough Wind: a 
Story of the Colliertes, by Crona Temple; A 
Guiding Star, by Austin Clare; A Tearful 


Victory: a Tale for Children, by Darley Dale; 
The Bells of Freiburg: a Christmas Tale, told 
by Gottfried Bensel (Father and Son), by Austin 





Clare; Her Will was Law: Esther Rayne’s 
Story; Is it All Right? by F. Harrison; Jean 
Roubaix: a Tale of the Swiss Mountains, by 
M. Montgomery Campbell; Lizzie Andrew’s 
First Place, by 8. M. Sitwell; The Three Mill- 
stones: a Story of the British Legion, by A. H. 
Engelbach; Mudlurks and April Fools; On a 
Candlestick, by Salem Hall; The Cellar of Made- 
moiselle: a Story of the Normandy Coast, by Crona 
Temple; Ethel’s Comforter, by J.A.Owen; The 
Lost Note; Rather too Clever, Sylvia’s Enemy, and 
Tabby’s Travels told by Herself, by F. Scarlett 
Potter; The Englishman’s Brief on Behalf of 
his National Church, new, revised, and enlarged 
edition; Spiritual Lessons taught by Dumb 
Animals, by the Rev. F. OC. Woodhouse; and 
Little Things, by Ursula. 


THE Revue Critique of September 27 gives 
what is believed to be a more accurate repro- 
duction than any yet published of the famous 
speech delivered by Napoleon I. to the members 
of the Councils General of Commerce and 
Manufactures when they were presented to 
him to offer their congratulations on the birth 
of the King of Rome. 


A. W. MarcinkxowskI, a Polish writer, who 
specially devoted himself to criticism and the 
study of ancient Polish literature, recently died 
at Novoselski, in the province of Kiev, Russia. 
He was a contributor to the journals and 
periodicals of Warsaw, under the pseudonyms 
of Count Albert and Antonius Novoselski. He 
also published several separate works, of which 
the best known are The Description of the 
Ukraine, The People of the Ukraine, Two 
Orphans, and Ideals and Caricatures. 


Tne death is announced of M. Edmond 
Barbier, the translator into French of some of 
the works of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Sir John 
Lubbock; of Mr. R. J. Sherrington, author of 
an account of old St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell ; 
and of M. Offenbach, of whom we shall speak 
at length next week. 


WE have received the third editions of S. W. 
Silver and Oo.’s Handbooks to South Africa and 
to Australia and New Zealand; the Calendar 
of Trinity College, London, for 1880-81 (W. 
Reeves); and The Works of William Shakspere, ed. 
Charles Knight, The Boy’s Own Book of Natural 
History, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, Tales of a 
Grandfather, by Sir Walter Scott, The Poetical 
Works of H. W. Longfellow, and Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, in Messrs. Routledge’s ‘‘ Excelsior 
Series.” 








SONNET. 


From morn to eve they wrestled—Life and Death, 
At first it seemed to me that they in mirth 
Contended, or as foes of equal worth, 

So firm their feet, so undisturbed their breath ; 

But when the sharp red sun cut through its sheath 
Of Western clouds, I saw the brown arms’ girth 
Tighten, and bear that radiant form to earth, 

And suddenly both fell upon the heath. 

And then the marvel came—for, when I fled 
To where those great antagonists down fell, 

I could not find the body which I sought, 

And when and where it went I could not tell ; 
One only form was left of those who fought, — 
The long dark form of Death—and it was ?<— 

. M. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Contemporary Review, Mr. James Gaird- 
ner draws attention, in an article on ‘‘ The 
Sources of History,” to the necessity of assist- 
ance being given to historians by the archivists 
whose business it is to arrange the documents 
which are now scattered over Europe so as to 
present them, or the important parts of them, 
in a form in which they can be made use of. 
He then proceeds to draw attention to the 
blunders of which the old catalogues of the 





different collections of MSS. in the British 
Museum are full, and to suggest that a general 
catalogue should be made with a strictly chrono. 
logical arrangement. He does not seem to be 
aware that the chronological arrangement of 
the class catalogues in the Select MSS. Room 
has to some extent anticipated his desire, 
though the printed descriptions taken from 
the older catalogues leave much to be desired in 
point of accuracy. His final wish, that calen- 
dars should be drawn up, such as that which 
was commenced by the late Prof. Brewer, which 
should give ‘‘one great chronological catalogue 
of the MSS. in all our public libraries,” is un- 
doubtedly deserving of attention. But it must 
be remembered that we now know that, great 
as is the wealth of our public libraries, the 
information which they offer is often capable of 
being pieced out from MSS. preserved in private 
libraries. To bring it all to bear needs, as Mr, 
Gairdner tells us, organised skill and knowledgs. 
But to do it at once also requires much more 
money than the Government is likely to piace 
at the disposal of archivists and historians, 
Thankful as we may well be for the Reports of 
the Historical MSS. Commission, it is impossible 
to consult them without a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, as well as admiration. It happens not 
infrequently that the work has been defaced by 
mistakes, or that most important materials have 
been passed over unnoticed, because, from want 
of means, it has been necessary to employ agents 
who were no doubt distinguished for knowledge 
of some special period, but who could hardly be 
expected to be equally familiar with the history 
of every century from Alfred to Victoria, 
Besides the labours of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, Mr. Gairdner might have men- 
tioned that rich series of transcripts from foreign 
archives which is being gradually collected at 
the Record Office, and which considerably 
lightens the labours of the historian. All these 
will have to be calendared before the ideal 
calendar of the future is reached, which will, no 
doubt, some day save the labour of our de- 
scendants. 


In the Antiquary for October the papers on 
**Old Glasgow ” and “ Saint Olaf and the Over- 
throw of Northern Paganism” are continued. 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley contributes an article 
on Bookbinding which we could wish longer. 
He is evidently master of his subject, at least 
so far as it is a fine art; and, since it is one on 
which most cultivated people know very little, 
we are glad to have attention called to it. Mr. 
John Henry Parker, C.B., to whom all lovers 
of Gothic art owe so much, begins a series of 
papers on ‘‘The Victorian Revival of Gothic 
Architecture.” Probably no man now alive is 
so familiar with the details of the movement in 
its earlier phases as he. Though Mr. Parker's 
views are not entirely ours as to the lengths to 
which restoration should go, we have read his 
first chapter -with great interest and learned 
much from it. There is a scrappy article, 
signed W. H. L., on Almanacs, which has one 
or two curious facts in it. We shall scarcely 
be too severe if we describe the rest of the 
number as padding. 


THE Cape Monthly Magazine is publishing a 
series of articles on the early history of the 
Cape under Dutch Commanders, which may be 
commended to the attention of those who are 
interested in colonial history. The September 
number likewise contains an address on the 
Dutch language in South Africa delivered by 
Prof. Mansyelt at the Stellenbosch College. 








THE WORDSWORTH SOCIETY. 


THE inaugural meeting of the above Society 
took place at Grasmere on Wednesday last 
week, the Bishop of St. Andrews presiding. 
Prof, Knight submitted a draft of constitution 
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and rules, which, after discussion, was adopted 
as follows :— 


“J, That a Society to be called ‘ The Wordsworth 
Society’ be formed for the following ee 
as a bond of union among those who are in 
sympathy with the general teaching and spirit of 
Wordsworth ; (2) to promote and extend the study 
of the poet’s works, in particular to carry on the 
literary work which remains to be done in connexion 
with the text and chronology of the poems, and the 
local allusions which they contain ; (3) to collect 
for preservation, and, if thought desirable, for 
publication, original letters and unpublished 
reminiscences of the poet ; (4) to prepare a record 
of opinions with reference to Wordsworth from 
1793 to the present time, and to investigate any 
points connected with the first appearance of his 
works, 

“JI, That the officials of the society be an honorary 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer, with an 
executive committee, and that an annual meeting 
of the society be held at a place and date to be fixed 
by the committee. 

“TIL, That it be in the power of any member to 
transmit communications bearing upon the work 
of the society to the secretary to be read and con- 
sidered at the annual meeting.” 


The adoption of these resolutions was moved by 
the Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
unanimously agreed to. Bishop Wordsworth 
was elected president; Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews, secretary; and Mr. George Wilson, 
of Murrayfield House, Midlothian, treasurer. 
Seventy-eight members are already enrolled, 
including the Lord Chancellor and Lady Sel- 
borne, Lord Coleridge, the Bishops of Lincoln 
and St. Andrews, Robert Browning, John 
Ruskin, Leslie Stephen, Stopford Brooke, J. 
Russell Lowell, Lady Richardson, Aubrey de 
Vere, the Dean of Salisbury, the Principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford; Profs. Dowden, 
Caird, Fraser, Nichol, Carpenter, Meiklejohn ; 
Messrs. R. H. Hutton, Alfred Hunt, J. Mac- 
Whirter, H. Holiday, F. J. Furnivall, Spence 
Watson, William Wordsworth (Eton), W. 
Wordsworth (Bombay) ; Mrs. A. Hunt, Edith 
Coleridge, E. Pfeiffer, &c. 








SELECTED BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Betctoyoso, C. Brera. Studie Bozzetti artistici. Milano: 


oepli. 5M. 
— C.B. The Other Side: How it struck us, Griffith & 


arran, 9s. 

Dorun, R, Aus dem amerikanischen Dichterwald. Leipzig : 
Wigand. 4M. 

Hivze, H. Gurko u. Suleiman Pascha. Die russisch-tiirk. 
Operationen in Bulgarien u. Rumelien wihrend d. Krieges 
1877-78. Berlin: Mittler. 6M 

Kurrrer, ©., u. F. Besset-Hacen, Immanuel Kant’s 
Schiidel. 5 photograph. Blitter m, erliiut. Bemerkgn. 
Kénigsberg: Hiibner & Matz. 8M. 

Leatnes, E, An Actor Abroad. Hurst & Blackett. 153. 

Meyer, W. Zwei antike Elfenbeintafeln der k. Staats- 
bibliothek in Miinchen. Miinchen: Franz. 4M. 

Farrison, 8. R. The Brothers Wiffen : Memoirs and Miscel- 
lanies. Hodder & Stoughton, 9s. 

Piota, A. L’Equilibrio politico e la Riforma rappresentativa 
in Italia, Milano: Hoepli. 3 fr. 

Putcuer, D. Les anciennes Eglises byzantines de Constanti- 
nople. Wien: Lehmann, 64 M. 

Usrtap, L. Die Shakespeare-Literatur in Deutschland. 
1762-1879. Miinchen: Unflad. 3M. 

Viconr, P, Abissinia: Giornale di un Viaggio. Milano: 
Hoepli. 7 fr. 


THEOLOGY. 


Ctarke, H. J, The Book of Job: a Metrical Translation, &c. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
Dutirzscn, F, Messianic Prophecies. Trans. 8. J. Curtiss. 
Pr Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 5s. 
ULPIT ComMENTARY, The. 1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. 
R.P.Smth,D.D. ©. Kegan Paul & Co, 15s, 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Soma, E. Valdo ed i Valdesi avantila Riforma. Firenze. 
ENNINGS, G, H. An Anecdotal History of the British Par- 
liament. Law Times Office. 15s. 
onpe, H. F, A. Gerhoh v. Reichersberg. Ein Bild aus dem 
a 4 Kirche im XII. Jabrh. Leipzig: Bohme. 
Rockincrr, L. Die Pflege der Geschichte durch die Wittels- 
bacher. Miinchen: Franz. 6M. 
Rauw, Ch. v. Die Feldziige Karl’s XII, Ein quellenmiis- 
Sig. Beitrag zur Kriegsgeschichte u. Kabinetspolitik 
Europas im XVIII. Jabrh. Leipzig: Schlicke. 12M. 








PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BaunsEn, J. Der Widerspruch im Wissen u. Wesen der Welt. 
1. Bd. Berlin: Grieben. 8 M. 
ae 4 R. Archer, The Flora of Plymouth, Van Voorst. 


8. 6d, 
Wurtz. Ad. The Atomic Theory. Trans, E, Cleminshaw. 
O, Kegan Paul & Co. 5s. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Ho.tzr, F.G. Phraseologia Cicsroniana, addita appendice 
—_ —— syntacticos continente. Naumburg: Dom- 

. Tich. ° 
Jourrois. Altfranzésisches Rittergedicht. Zum ersten Mal 
hrsg. v. K. Hofmann u. F, Muncker. Halle: Niemeyer. 

3 M. 60 Pf. 
Lyatt, C.J. Sketch of the Hindustani Language. A. & C. 

Black. 1s. 


Naporski, M. v. Leben u. Werke d. Troubadours Ponz de 
Capduoill, Halle: Niemeyer. 4M. 

Nrpetunce Nét, der. Hrsg.v.K.Bartsch, 2.Thl. 2. Hiilfte. 
Worterbuch. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 9M, 

Ovinius Naso, P., rec. O. Korn. Tom.2. Metamorphoseon 
libri XV. Berlin: Weidmann. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Pusiitir Syri Mimi sententiae. Digessit, recensuit, illus- 
travit O. Friedrich. Berlin: Grieben. 6M. 

SammMtune kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialecte. I. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 2M. 

SrrsskaL, K. Hadamars von Laber Jagd, mit Einleitung u. 
erkliirendem Commentar. Wien : Hilder. 

Voct, F. Die deutschen Dichtungen v. Salomon u. Markolf. 
1. Bd. Salmanu. Morolf. Halle: Niemeyer. 10 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
EARLY ROCK-HEWN MONUMENTS IN ASIA MINOR. 
Smyrna: Sept. 23, 1880. 

Mr. Dennis’s letter in the AcapEemy of 
August 28 is a welcome proof that discipline 
and scientific study are now directed to the 
ancient monuments in this part of Asia Minor. 
To my own knowledge, various remains of a 
very archaic period existing at no great distance 
from Smyrna await the attention of scholars. 
In his concluding paragraph Mr. Dennis refers 
to some of them; but he is not accurate in 
ascribing the discovery of the hill city near the 
village of Kavaklidéré to Mr. Weber. In July 
I mentioned to Mr. Ramsay, the travelling 
student sent out by the University of Oxford, 
that I had visited the hill thirty years ago, and 
observed ruins on the summit, though no archae- 
ologist, so far as I know, had visited them since. 
Mr. Ramsay invited his friend Mr. Weber, who 
had not known about them, to accompany him 
on his first visit to the spot. . 

JAMES WHITTALL. 








THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF COINS AT 
ATHENS. 
1 Bloomsbury Court, W.C.: Oct. 5, 1880. 

Will you permit me to make known, through 
your columns, that Iam forming a small col- 
lection of later English coins for presentation to 
the National Collection of Coins and Medals in 
the University of Athens, which, from lack of 
sufficient funds, is very weak in specimens of 
the English series? If any Philhellenes or 
others interested in promoting the study of 
numismatics would be willing to contribute 
any well-preserved specimens in gold, silver, or 
copper, I should be happy to take charge of 
them and present them in their names to the 
Collection, as, the Eastern complications per- 
mitting, I propose to visit Athens in November. 
The coins might otherwise be sent direct 
through the Hellenic Legation to M. Postulacca, 
the Curator. Ishould be particularly glad of a 
Gothic crown piece of the present reign. 

GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








‘*THE STRANGE STORY OF KITTY CANHAM.” 
The Manor House, Aylesbury: Oct. 5, 1880. 

I have to thank you for inserting my letter 
to you on the above subject, and to request that 
you will do me the favour to publish this. 

My former letter was written with a view of 
defending Mr. Bentley from the imputation of 
abetting a piracy, which an anonymous corre- 
spondent insinuated he had done by sending 
him the cutting from your |paper calling the 





attention of the public to the fact that the story 
had been previously published in Once a Week. 

I should certainly have let the matter rest 
there had I not chanced to see a paragraph in 
the Whitehall Review of the week before last 
which would convey the idea that I had 
been guilty of a deliberate piracy; and, as 
I had addressed you one letter on this subject, 
I thought that it would be better that a com- 
plete explanation of the matter should appear 
in your columns. 

For the information of all who are interested 
in the matter, and among them the author of 
the paragraph in the Whitehall Review, I desire 
the following facts to be made known :—In 
1862 my mother, the late Mrs. Acton Tindal, 
entrusted this story to Mr. Walford for publica- 
tion in the form in which it appears in Once a 
Week. The real names of the members of our 
own family were suppressed, and pseudonyms 
substituted, as was also the case with regard to 
the names of the other family interested, my 
mother herself assuming the nom de plume of 
Diana Butler (under which she was at one time 
known to the world as the authoress of The 
Heirs of Blackridge Manor). The story, being 
well told, found many admirers. 

After my mother’s death in 1879, many 
friends of hers expressed a wish that the story 
should be republished, as, Once a Week being a 
defunct periodical, no copies could be got ; and 
it was suggested that, as far as my own family 
at least was concerned, the real names of the 
chief actors, and that of the authoress also, 
should appear. To this suggestion I assented, 
there not being any reason now, as in 1862, for 
the suppression of the true names as far as we 
were concerned; and I accordingly appended a 
genealogical note showing the connexion of our 
family with the persons there mentioned. 

The story then appeared in Zemple Bar in 
July. I admit, as I have done before, that I 
did not tell Mr. Bentley it had been previously 
published—a careless and no doubt, in its con- 
sequences, an unpleasant omission ; but in that 
alone my fault consisted, and I deny that the 
republication of the story is, under those cir- 
— a piracy in the strict sense of the 
word. 

Nor do I believe that the public would have 
had me flaunted before them as a literary thief 
had it not been for the following circumstances, 
which I consider it to be my duty to detail. 

At the end of last August my attention was 
called to an article in the Queen of June 19, 
under the heading of ‘‘Tales of our Great 
Families,” adapting the story in Once a Week in 
illustration of a vicissitude in the family history 
of a certain noble house. In this adaptation 
the names of our family were no longer 
suppressed, and it purported to be no mere 
newspaper story worked up, but the regular 
true history of the episode as told by my 
mother. Mr. Walford referred to her, quoted 
her and her letters to him, and then said that 
the story could be found in Once a Week, thus 
publishing to the world that which had been 
entrusted to him in the most complete confi- 
dence. 

Naturally I was annoyed, and protested. Mr. 
Walford replied by first calling me a pirate, 
then a child, and seemed to think that he had 
done quite the correct thing. I again pro- 
tested, and he then said that 1 ought to give an 
explanation of what I had done, or else he would 
publish me to the world as guilty of literary 
larceny. 

As the matter stood between him and me 
I was of opinion that I owed him noexplana- 
tion, and hence it was that public attention 
was drawn to my so-called piracy. To those 
of the public whom I have injured by my 
oversight in not telling Mr. Bentley of the 
story having in substance appeared before, I 
offer every apology; neyertheless, I think it 
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only fair to myself that they should know the 
entire state of the case. 


CHARLES H. TINDAL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Wenpnespay, Oct. 13, 8 p.m. Microscopical : ‘‘ On the Diato- 
maceae in the Llyn Arenig Bach Deposit,” by Dr. H. 
Stolterforth. 

Farpay, Oct. 15. New Shakspere Society : Forewords, by the 
Director; ‘On the First and Second Quartos, and the 
First Folio, of Hamlet,” by Dr. Tanger, of Berlin. 


SCIENCE. 


British Wild Flowers by Natural Analysis : 
a New and Easy Method of studying British 
Wild Flowers by Natural Analysis ; being a 
Complete Series of Illustrations of their 
Natural Orders and Genera analytically 
arranged. By Frederick A. Messer. 
(David Bogue.) 


Tue purport of this book is well expressed in 
the first paragraph of the Introduction :— 
“This work has grown out of a want, which 
was much felt by the author, of some method 
which would simplify the study of our native 
plants, by placing before the student the charac- 
teristic distinctions of their natural orders and 
genera in a clearer and more striking manner 
than is possible by means of verbal description 
alone, and which would at the same time possess 
in itself the principles and advantages of 
analytical arrangement.” 

It commences with a glossary of the 
principal terms used, and one page of symbol- 
ical illustrations. Then follows the “ Natural 
Analysis,” though the force of the word 
natural is not quite obvious. The plan is 
simple and ingenious, and must have required 
a very considerable amount of labour and 
patience. 

The right-hand pages give the letterpress 
of the analytical key, after the usual plan of 
floras; but the left-hand pages contain the 
new feature of the work—viz., a correspond- 
ing pictorial, analytical key of which the 
right hand is a verbal description. Pp. 18- 
39 are devoted to the British natural orders, 
and pp. 40-123 to the genera of flowering 
plants and higher cryptogams. One page, 
124, shows by black lines of different lengths 
arranged in a tabular form the relative 
number of species in each order, and then 
follows a catalogue of British orders and 
genera, while the book concludes with an 
index of English names. 

With regard to the pictorial keys, which 
are the new and chief feature of the book, 
they are likely to prove of great assistance to 
beginners. The author is quite correct in 
saying “ Illustrations are a more powerful 
as well as a more alluring and ready means of 
imparting knowledge than letterpress alone; ” 
and the great loss of time incurred by young 
students in tracking down a plant through 
pages of letterpress and after half-an-hour, 
it may be, not feeling sure they have found 
its home after all, is often most discouraging. 
It will probably be largely obviated by the 
present method. 

On the other hand, students themselves will 
have to be cautioned lest they suppose that 
this work will entirely supersede any further 
critical study of plants. There is always a 





danger lest a beginner should rest satisfied 
with knowing the mere name of a plant, or 
but little more about it. He will make no 








sure progress if he do not carefully examine 
every feature the specimen before him may 
possess ; but such details as he must observe 
in order to discover the name alone will 
certainly be more firmly impressed upon the 
memory by a careful comparison of the actual 
structures with the diagrams given in these 
pictorial analyses. 

With the above caution to the student the 
book may be highly recommended to all for 
whom it was written. 

GroRGE HENsLOw. 








Firdusii Liber Regum qui inseribitur Schah- 
name ; editionem Parisiensem diligenter re- 
cognitam et emendatam lectionibus variis 
et additamentis editionis Calcuttensis auxit 
notis maximam partem criticis illustravit 
Joannes Augustus Vullers. (Leyden: 
E. J. Brill.) 


Ir is rather late in the day to discuss the 
merits of an Eastern poet who was a con- 
temporary of our Saxon monarchs, and whose 
popularity in Asia may be compared to that 
of Homer in Europe. The Shah-nima, a 
work for nine centuries unrivalled in the 
Persian language, will in all probability retain 
for centuries longer an isolated superiority in 
lands where that language is spoken and 
understood. Persia herself must undergo a 
change in ways and customs to which she has 
been openly averse from the earliest ages of 
her known history, before the grand old 
monotonous epic can become superseded in 
the tastes, much less displaced from the 
memory, of her masses. New schools of 
poetry will hardly be expected to grace a 
country in which every departure from pre- 
cedent is in the direction of some outer 
European fashion, and every innovation is 
imitative and second-hand. The shape and 
size of an officially prescribed hat, the colour 
of a military uniform, the design for a 
national postage stamp—questions like these 
may afford material of more or less profitable 
discussion; but there is nothing aesthetic 
about them, nor do we believe that anything 
aesthetic is in these days likely to find favour 
at modern Oriental Courts, unless it bring 
assurance of ample money return or substan- 
tial fruit not usually resulting from literary 
labour. Amid Asiatics, out of Persia, the 
reputation of Firdausi has nothing to fear. 
In India and other parts of the East such 
prestige as his is not easily destroyed. As 
for Western critics, the comparatively small 
body of European Orientalists is alone for- 
midable ; for it would be as unfair to measure 
the worth of the Liber Regum by trans- 
lation, as to judge of an opera of Rossini’s or 
Bellini’s by its ibretto. The charm is in the 
music, and the music of the poem is in the 
word-melody—not in any word-meaning 
capable of word-interpretation. Perhaps, 
therefore, the most significant note of objec- 
tion is that of M. Barbier de Meynard, who, 
on succeeding to M. Mohl’s professorial 
chair more than three years ago, hinted 
that, while a critical analysis of the 
Shah-nima would reveal unevenness and dis- 
proportion in general composition, some 
persons might think that its author had been 
sufficiently honoured when designated a 
“‘versificateur @’une fécondité inépuisable,”’ 





But the same respectable authority has some. 
thing also to say on the other side, and 
highly extols the subject of his criticism on 
the score of nationality. He finds that 
Firdausi is thoroughly and essentially a 
Persian writer, and his finding will not in 
this respect be disputed by competent judges, 

The present edition of the Shah-nima, two 
volumes of which are now before us, may be 
briefly described. It has been said that the 
learned editor has followed Mohl, correcting 
and completing his text by the light of 
Macan; but were it not for the prefatory 
remarks to this effect in vol. i. the unen- 
lightened reader might well infer otherwise, 
It rather looks as if the text were based upon 
the four volumes of Col. Macan, published in 
Calcutta in 1829 (Vullers says 1822), and 
he later work of Jules Mohl—of which six 
volumes have appeared between 1838 and 
1868, but which was still unfinished on the 
distinguished professor’s death in January 
1876—for the number of verbal discrepancies 
reconciled by the adoption of the Colonel’s 
reading is too considerable to be ignored as a 
special fact. One great feature observable is 
the rejection of spurious and superfluous 
verses, Or verses which seem to be spurious, 
and are not essential to the completeness of 
the text. Macan’s version suffers the more 
seriously in this process, but Mohl is not 
spared. Both Orientalists, however, come 
with marked credit through the trying ordeal, 
and the indirect testimony thus borne to their 
merits is unmistakeable. The ‘* Apparatus 
Criticus,” in vol. i., and the many foot-notes 
to both volumes, will enable scholars to test 
at once the soundness of judgment possessed 
by the German reviewer. They contain in 
full not only doubtful words, but omitted 
and interpolated passages, and are otherwise 
concise and instructive. As a rule, where 
excision is exercised to avoid redundance— 
mubalagha, or the more favourite word in 
India, fazili—the warrant is evident; but, 
for that matter, the pruning-knife might be 
used with advantage to a much greater extent 
than has been done here. The plea of spurious- 
ness is more difficult to argue. In a poem of 
this length and character the ear can only be 
trusted in extreme cases; and it would be as 
difficult to discriminate between the genuine 
and fictitious couplets in an assumed total of 
60,000 as for a wine-taster to determine, by 
administered sips only, the precise age and 
quality of each particular wine in a cellar of 
miscellaneous bottles, Like to unlike, and 
back to like again—these and other varieties 
of procedure would soon vitiate the taste and 
impair the appreciative power. Aw reste, the 
type and “ get-up” of the new volumes are 
unexceptionable, and the size is as convenient 
as could be expected. On the other hand, 
the Paris “Livre des Rois” could not be 
recommended for its portableness ; nor, under 
present marching restrictions in Afghanistan, 
could an officer take his “ Mohl” with him 
to Kabul, though an equal weight of regula- 
tion baggage might, after all, be found less 
useful among a Persian-speaking people. 

Ii the Preface to the first of M. Mohl’s 
magnificent volumes is an account of several 
more or less fragmentary renderings of Fir- 
dausi, commencing with the Commentarves on 
Asiatic Poetry of Sir William Jones, pub: 
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lished in 1774, and carried on to 1833, when 
the Chrestomathia Schah-ndmiana of M. 
Vullers appeared. Up to this latter period 
there had been no full translations of the 
Persian historical poem made in any Euro- 
pean language. A few, however, of those 
noted were, no doubt, serious attempts at a 
complete work, abandoned from various causes. 
We may instance Champion’s one volume in 
English, issuing from a Calcutta press in 1785, 
and reprinted four years afterwards in London; 
Lumsden’s folio volume, published in Calcutta 
in 1811; and the specimens of a proposed 
translation by Mr. Ross, given in the 
Annals of Oriental Literature for 1820. 
M. Mohl did not consider the first to 
deserve much commendation, or to give any 
true notion whatever of the original; but, 
while admitting that the performance might 
have been somewhat happier, we see too much 
merit in it to agree with the strong objection 
that it was conceived on a “ faux systéme de 
paraphrase.” Of Mr. Lumsden we are told 
that his Munshi collated twenty-seven MSS., 
but that the result did not answer the public 
expectations of a work at the hands of so 
accomplished an editor, with such means at 
his disposal. The labours of Mr. Ross are 
not scrutinised. Independently of the ex- 
amples cited, praise is bestowed on Count 
Ludolph, whose published fragments of a 
literal German prose translation are called a 
“travail conscientieux,” and cause the reviewer 
to regret that a complete work was not 
achieved. Mention is, moreover, made of 
extracts from Firdausi in the Heldenbuch 
von Irén, published in Berlin in 1820 by M. 
Goerres, the editor being said to possess “ un 
sentiment exquis de la poésie épique.” 

Since 1833, we may assume that nothing 
further has been attempted worthy to be 
named with M. Mohl’s own French translation 
accompanying his Persian text. That trans- 
lation he has declared to be as nearly literal 
as possible, “sans blesser les régles de la 
langue francaise.” For his Persian original 
he availed himself of eight MSS. in the Paris 
Bibliothtque, consulted thirteen in the India 
Office, and borrowed others from Sir John 
Malcolm, Col. Graves, and Sir Graves 
Houghton. With respect to the Calcutta 
edition, Col. Macan, in preparing his work, 
collated a large number of valuable MSS. in 
India. Of the four which he found in the 
College Library of Fort William, one con- 
tamed 56,680 couplets—not far short of the 
60,000 which some think Firdausi claimed to 
have written with no more meaning than that 
of ordinary Oriental hyperbole. It remains 
to be seen what figure will be attained by M. 
Vullers on completing his task. Students 
may feel interested in learning that his second 
Volume reaches to p. 753, or less than half 
of Macan’s vol. ii.; so that, unless the German 
editor reject his predecessor’s verses in far 
greater proportion than hitherto observed, it 
may be reasonably supposed that his book will 
take up six octavos. F, J. GOLDsMID. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


It would seem that we were right in our sur- 
mise that the Wanyamwezi chief, Mirambo, was 
not directly concerned in the murder of Messrs. 
Carter and Cadenhead. As far as can be 
gathered Mirambo had gone, in company with 








Simba and others, to attack a large place named 
Takuma, to the south-west of Ugala, while it 
is also stated that his objective point was the 
Belgian station at Karema, as he has expressed 
a strong dislike to any trade with the region of 
Lake Tanganyika that does not pass through his 
territories. Mr. Thomson, who has just returned 
to England, passed through the district some 
time back, and, not liking the aspect of affairs 
there, sent a warning to Capt. Carter not to 
attempt to traverse it. He, however, persisted in 
his plan, and the unfortunate encounter in which 
he and his companion lost their lives appears 
to have taken place at Mpimbore, some ten 
days’ journey north of the newly discovered 
Lake Hikwa. Mirambo, who continues to 
maintain the most friendly relations with the 
missionaries at Urambo, is said not to have 
been near the scene of the murder, and is 
believed not to have known anything about it 
till afterwards. We hope, for the sake of the 
many Europeans now in East Central Africa, 
that there may be solid grounds for this belief. 


Tne sad event referred to above does not 
appear to have in any way delayed the prosecu- 
tion of the new work undertaken by the Inter- 
national African Association, as we understand 
that a telegram has been received at Brussels 
from Zanzibar announcing that the last expedi- 
tion under M. Reemackers had reached the 
centre of Ugogo on September 1. M. Popelin, 
however, seems to have deferred for the present 
his project of crossing Lake Tanganyika and 
making for the Congo, as by last accounts he 
was still at Tabora in company with MM. 
van den Heuvel, Roger, and Burdo. 


THE Rey. Griffith John, who has represented 
the London Missionary Society at Hankow for 
very nearly twenty years, early in the present 
year made a long journey in the Kiangsi and 
Hunan provinces ; he was absent from Hankow 
for six weeks, and in that time traversed over a 
thousand miles of country in the very centre 
of China. He reports that during this journey 
some seven or eight departments and twenty 
district cities were visited, and most of them 
for the first time. 


A socrETy of commercial geography has 
lately been formed at Oporto. ‘The attempt to 
form a similar institution at Manchester appears 
to have been unsuccessful, but it is surely high 
time that something of the kind was heard of at 
one of our great commercial centres. 


PREPARATIONS have already been commenced 
at Lisbon for the meeting of the Congress of 
Commercial Geography to be held there next 
year. 


THE last number of the Alpine Journal con- 
tains a translation by Mr. D. W. Freshfield of 
M. Déchy’s paper on ‘‘ Mountain Travel in the 
Sikkim Himalaya.” Neither the author nor 
his Swiss guide, Maurer, could remember any 
scene worthy to compare with the panorama 
from Darjiling. Mr. William Simpson has 
written down the substance of the remarks 
which he made in illustration of his sketches of 
the Jellalabad region at the meeting of the club 
on March 2. Mr. J. Oakley Maund prints his 
paper on his new route across the Bietschhorn, 
tracked in terrible weather in July 1878 with 
Mr. Dent, Jaun and Maurer being guides. 
Mr. F. J. Cullinan follows with his paper on 
‘The Aiguille de Taléfre.” The Rev. C. E. B. 
Watson’s description of ‘‘The Engadine in 
Winter” is attractive and informing. He has 
enjoyed three winters at St. Moritz, and thinks 
it a pity that greater advantage should not be 
taken of so splendid a winter climate. He 
makes a comparison between St. Moritz and 
Davos, and rules (as we expect beforehand) in 
favour of St. Moritz. A very full noteon ‘‘The 
Cantal” by Mr. T. Howse, the excellent 
‘*Alpine Notes,” and a review of the last 





Jahrbuch of the Swiss Alpenklub conclude the 
number. 


J. WURSTER AND Co., of Ziirich, have pub- 
lished for Herr X. Imfeld, the official Federal 
engineer and topographist of Bern, a coloured 
lithographic reproduction of his admirable 
Panorama vom Monte Rosa. Herr Imfeld will 
be known to most Alpinists by his relief-map 
of the Monte Rosa and Matterhorn group ex- 
hibited in the hotel at Zermatt, copies of which 
can be obtained from Herr Seiler at the large 
cost of 2,000 frs. Imfeld’s circular view is 
taken from the Dufour-Spitze of Monte Rosa, 
the highest point, not only of the Valais, but of 
Switzerland—4,638 métres above thesea. This 
is the ‘‘ Hiéchste” and ‘‘ Allerhéchste Spitze” of 
Murray’s Handbook. The view from this 
summit is immeasurable and indescribable. 
Standing almost on the very frontier of Switzer- 
land and Italy—two of the nine “ Spitzen ” of 
the Monte Rosa are in Piedmont—the spectator 
sees towards the south and south-east the great 
Lombard plain. Varese, Monza, Mantua, 
Milan, Cremona, Piacenza, Novara, Vercelli, 
and Turin lie beneath him, or within his horizon; 
he sees Lago Maggiore and Como, the Po and the 
Ticino. On the west and the north he is sur- 
rounded by a huge snow-world, incomparable in 
its range, and far surpassing the prospect from 
the higher elevation of Mont Blanc. The differ- 
ent structure and snow-clothing of the various 
“‘ Spitzen” of the Monto Rosa range—the Signal- 
Kuppe, Parrot-spitze, Zumstein, Lyskamm, and 
Nordend—which form the circular foreground 
are admirably rendered. The colouring is 
subordinated to the technical use of the chart, 
and clearly indicates the course of the valley. 
No absurd attempt has been made at pictur- 
esqueness. The chest is over seven feet in length. 
A smaller scale, such as the Handbooks give, is 
all but useless where the range is so enormous 
and the details so manifold. Herr Imfeld’s 
conscientious and exhaustive drawing is a work 
for alltime; it can hardly be put out of date 
by anything better. Anyone who ascends the 
nr without this guide will be a 

oser. 


THE October number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography opens with some useful notes on 
Russian Lapland by Lieut. G. T. Temple, 
followed by an interesting and valuable paper 
on New Guinea and its inhabitants by the Rev. 
W. G. Lawes, who is about to return to that 
island. The Rev. C. T. Wilson contributes an 
account of a journey from Kagéi, at the south 
of the Victoria Nyanza, to Tabora by a route 
previously unknown to Europeans, thus filling 
up a considerable gap in our knowledge of 
Eastern Africa. Mr. Wilson does not, how- 
ever, possess the pen of a ready writer, for 
neither in his previous paper on the Victoria 
Nyanza nor on the present occasion has he 
achieved so much success as might have been ex- 
pected from his long personal acquaintance with 
the regions referred to. Major W. M. Campbell’s 
article on the Shorawak Valley and the Toba 
plateau in Afghanistan merits attention, as the 
parts dealt with were unknown, except from 
native reports, until visited during the recent 
campaign. From the geographical notes we learn 
that Capt. Phipson-Wybrants has been fortunate 
enough to secure for his expedition in the Sofala 
country the services of Chuma, Livingstone’s 
old servant, who proved so useful to Mr. 
Thomson during his recent journey in East 
Central Africe. Pire Duparquet’s observations 
on Ovampo-land furnish material for a long 
note, as does the expedition of Lieut.-Col. 
Moktar-Bey in Upper Somali-land. The re- 
maining notes chiefly refer to Eastern Pérak, 
the coast of Siam, and the depth of the Carib- 
bean Sea. A long letter is afterwards given 


from Mr. O. J. Cattley, on the trade route to 
the Obi and Yenisei, by way of the Kara Sea, 
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Lastly, we have abstracts of some of the papers 
read before the British Association, but only three 
or four are of any particular interest. The two 
maps given this month are of considerable im- 
portance. One is the map of the country 
between Sind and Candahar, in illustration of 
Sir Richard Temple’s paper in the September 
number ; while the other is a map of Russian 
Lapland, drawn by Lieut. Temple from the 
original map made by Prof. J. A. Friis. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Anthropology of the Lapps.—During the 
summer of last year Prof. Mantegazza and M. 
Sommier visited Norway and parts of Lapland ; 
and, haying provided themselves with photo- 
graphic apparatus and craniometrical instru- 
ments, were enabled to collect, in a short 
time, a rich mass of anthropological data. 
Mantegazza has lately described the journey 
in a popular work entitled Un Viaggio in 
Lapponia coll? amico Sommier (Firenze). The 
results of the scientific observations, which 
are intended to accompany a limited issue 
of the photographs, are published in the 
current number of the Archivio per l Antropo- 
logia. These observations were made upon 
ninety-seven Lapps, and the following 
particulars were noted with reference to each 
individual:—name, sex, age, birthplace, stature; 
circumference, length, and breadth of head; 
cephalic index, length and breadth of face, 
facial index, colour of hair and of eyes, 
strength, and, finally, what has been termed 
‘“*Ecker’s character”—that is, the relative 
lengths of the second or index-finger and the 
fourth or ring-finger. From the tabulated re- 
sults published in this memoir, we learn that the 
mean height of the male Lapps was 1°524 mitre, 
and of the females only 1450 mitre. Next tothe 
small stature, the most striking physical char- 
acteristic of the Lapps is the excessive width of 
the face. The mean cephalic index, measured 
on the living head, was found to be 87°15 in the 
men and 87°64 in the women; but measure- 
ment of sixteen skulls gave a mean index of 
84°91. It was observed that in the Lapp hand 
the index is, as arule, shorter than the annularis ; 
and anthropologists will remember that this 
result agrees with Ecker’s conclusion as to the 
relative length of the fingers in races of low 
culture. 


THOUGH our notions of the dimensions of the 
fixed stars can only be conjectural, since direct 
measurements of their real disks cannot be 
made, any information with regard to their 
dimensions derived from the amount and char- 
acter of their light will be acceptable. In a 
paper in vol. xvi. of the Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Prof. 
Pickering, of Harvard College Observatory, has 
put together some inferences which may be 
drawn, with more or less plausibility, from what 
little is known about the subject. The prin- 
cipal objection to the method of deducing from 
the light of a heavenly body some indications of 
its size is the uncertainty in the value of the 
intrinsic brightness and other constants in- 
volved, which cannot at present be measured 
with accuracy. But even within our solar 
system, in the cases of the minor planets and 
the smaller satellites, we have to depend on 
some plausibly assumed value of their reflecting 
power for any estimations of their dimensions. 
If the light of Sirius is about one four-thousand- 
millionth of that of the Sun, as indicated by 
several not very discordant modern determina- 
tions, it is found that the diameter of an average 
first-magnitude star of the Sun’s intrinsic 
brightness is about 0°01”, and that of a star of 
the sixth magnitude 0:001”. At a distance cor- 
responding to a stellar parallax of one second, 
the Sun would appear like one of the fainter 








stars of the first magnitude. Prof. Pickering 
applies his inferences to several questions 
referring to binary stars, and especially to 
an explanation of the fluctuations of light 
of those variable stars which, during the greater 
part of the time, remain unchanged in bright- 
ness, but at regular intervals lose, in the course 
of a few hours, a large part of their light, 
and regain it with equal rapidity. Hitherto 
only five such stars are known, of which Algol 
or B Persei is the most striking example, and, 
indeed, the only one in which the variations are 
known with sufficient precision to justify a 
detailed discussion. The curves representing 
the fluctuations of the star’s light, which Prof. 
Schoenfeld has deduced from his own obser- 
vations, are made the basis of this discussion, 
in which the old hypothesis of an eclipsing 
body is adopted. The variations in the light of 
Algol may be plausibly explained by the partial 
eclipses occasioned by a dark body, having a 
diameter equal to three-quarters of that of the 
bright star, and moving round it in a circular 
orbit, the diameter of which is five times that 
of Algol and the plane of which is inclined to 
the line of vision only three degrees. If this is 
not the true cause of the variations of the light, 
it at least satisfies them well within the errors 
of observation. 


THE second instalment of the Mittheilungen 
of the Coppernicus-Verein (Thorn: Lambeck) 
contains an article by Herr Siegmund Giinther, 
of Ansbach, on Copernicus’ letter to Wapowski 
and on J. Werner’s treatise on the precession of 
the equinoxes; and a German translation by 
Herr Curtze of a study by Signor Malagola, of 
Bologna, on ‘‘ Copernicus’ Stay at Bologna.” 


Dr. ANDREW Witson, F.R.S.E., of Edin- 
burgh, has in the press a new work entitled 
Chapters on Evolution. It will be published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus, and will present a 
popular réswmé of the doctrine of evolution, 
intended to explain and illustrate that theory to 
the general public. The work will be profusely 
illustrated, and special stress will be laid upon 
the developmental aspects of the evolution 
theory. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Oo. will publish 
shortly a work by Mr. J. E. Harting, with 
illustrations by Messrs. Wolf, Whymper, and 
others, entitled British Animals which have 
become Extinct within Historic Times: with Some 
Account of British Wild White Cattle. The book 
is intended to form a connecting link between 
Owen’s British Fossil Mammals and Birds and 
Bell’s British Quadrupeds, 


A NEW comet was found on the evening of 
September 29 by Dr. Hartwig at Strassburg, 
and was observed there also on the next two 
evenings. The apparent motion of the comet 
being considerable—nearly nine degrees in two 
days—has enabled the discoverer to deduce 
from these first observations approximate 
elements of the orbit, according to which the 
comet passed its perihelion on September 
6, at a distance of 0°367 from the sun. The 
following ephemeris, which is founded upon 
Hartwig’s preliminary elements, will be 
serviceable in searching for the comet. It is 
=" for eight o’clock Greenwich mean 

ime :— 


Right Declina- Distance from 

Sh. Gr. asc, tion. Earth. Sun. 
Oct.8 16h. 264m, + 23° 1’ 0-698 0-871 
9 36'1 22 8 ‘726 = 891 

10 44°9 2 i7 ‘755 911 
ll 52°9 20 29 ‘785 °931 
12 17h, 02 19 42 "815 950 
13 69 18 58 *846 970 
14 131 18 16 *877 += *989 
15 18°8 17 37 ‘909 1-009 

16 24°2 16 59 "941 1°028 


—_————...., 
—————s, 


mean distance of the earth from the sun. Ths 
comet has a tail, and is stated to be bright, go 
that observations will probably not be hindered 
by the moonlight. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr, 
William Lassell, F.R.S., which occurred on 


Monday last. Mr. Lassell was in his eighty. 
second year. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE general impression left by the second 
number of the American Journal of Philology 
is that it is scarcely up to the level of the first, 
This may be explained by the temporary 
absence of the editor. There is, however, 
plenty of good work in it. Mr. F. D. Allen 
begins with some ‘‘Etymological and Gram- 
matical Notes,” among which we may notice 
his explanation of dalppwy as ‘“ fiery-hearted” 
from the root du, and of macfe as an adverb 
when conjoined with esse, and as a vocative 
only when standing without the verb. Mr. H. 
Brandt follows with an article on ‘‘ Recent In- 
vestigations of Grimm’s Law ;” Mr. O’Connor 
discusses the “ Principles of Orthography of 
French Verbs ending in eler and eter;” Mr. 
C. D. Morris controverts Lincke’s attempt to 
‘* slice” the Oeconomics of Xenophon; and Mr, 
M. W. Humphreys discusses the nature and 
metrical structure of the Cyclops and Alcestis, 
and suggests that the newly found fragment 
ascribed to Euripides was a romance drama. 
There are many scholars, however, who will 
not agree with him when he says, ‘‘ that the 
fragment belongs to Euripides cannot be 
reasonably doubted.” Mr. Garner has a note 
on the so-called ‘‘Subjonctif Dubitatif” Je ne 
sache pas, which he holds to be an indicative; 
and there is an article entitled ‘‘ Lanx satura” 
which deals in a species of humour out of place 
in a philological journal. Skeat’s Htymological 
Dictionary and Mallery’s Sign-Language are 
reviewed favourably, and then comes that most 
useful and characteristic feature of the Journal, 
the analysis of foreign philological periodicals, 
the list being headed by the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft and the 
Journal Asiatique. The catalogue of recent 
publications at the end of the volume is some- 
what defective. 


Abriss der babylonisch-assyrischen und israelit- 
ischen Geschichte von den éiltesten Zeiten bis zur 
Zerstérung Babels, in Tabellenform. By Fr. 
Hommel. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) Dr. Hommel’s 
little book ought to be welcomed by those 
students of Biblical chronology and ancient 
Oriental history who want to know clearly and 
compactly what light has been thrown on their 
studies by Assyrian research. The comparative 
tables of Babylonian, Assyrian, and Israelitish 
chronology which he has furnished will be found 
extremely useful by them, and will save them 
the trouble of wading through a number of 
ponderous volumes and scattered papers. Dr. 
Hommel has added some notes at the end, 
several of which will be interesting to those 
who are specially Assyrian scholars. din, 
for instance, which we learn from 8. 23 was the 
Accadian word for “desert,” and borrowed by 
the Semites under the form of Edinu, is plainly 
the Biblical Eden, the ‘‘ garden” of which was 
the sacred garden of Eridu at the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Dr. Hommel has 
also an ingenious argument to prove that the 
true pronunciation of the name of the hero, 
provisionally read Isdubar or Gisdhubar, was 
Namrudhu or Nimrod; but the argument 15 
more ingenious than convincing. It will m- 
terest him to learn that Gudea, the viceroy © 
Zerghul, turns out to be theson of Dungi the 
monarch of Ur. 


In a work entitled On the Weapons, Army 
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‘ent Hindus, with Special Reference to Gun- 

-_ and Firearms, Prof. Oppert, of Madras, 
fas attempted the difficult task of proving that 
the Hindus were really the first inventors of 
gunpowder, and the first to use it in war; and 
that they had also the additional, and perhaps 
greater, merit of using it very seldom, and of 
keeping the knowledge of its manufacture a 
rofound secret. The author also claims for 
the natives of South India the discovery of the 
boomerang, of which he possesses four speci- 
mens from Pudukota. Prof. Oppert’s authorities 
for his remarkable statements regarding gun- 
powder are the Niti-prakasiki, an extract from 
a larger work devoted to the Niti-sistra, and 
ascribed to Vaisam-payana ; and the Sukra-niti, 
an ancient work on the Dhanur-veda ascribed 
to Usana. From the latter he publishes a full 
text with English translation of one chapter, 
and from the former he gives copious extracts. 
It is at least clear from the passages given that 
both these works in their present shape speak 
of the manufacture of gunpowder from salt- 
petre, sulphur, and charcoal; and the author 
shows conclusively that the Sukra-niti is 
quoted in the Mahia-bharata, in the laws 
of Manu, in the Harivamsa, in the Paiica- 
tantra, and in the Kamandakiya. It 
only remains to show that the passages in 
question, which have not as yet been traced 
elsewhere, were contained in the oldest copies 
of his two authorities, and are not later inter- 
polations. This he does not attempt to do, and 
the question as to the invention of gunpowder 
cannot therefore be considered as conclusively 
decided. But the two works of which he, for 
the first time, gives an account are undoubtedly, 
apart from the passages in question, very old, 
and the arguments adduced for the great age of 
those passages themselves are at least worthy 
of serious attention. It is a pity in this respect 
that Prof. Oppert shows occasional signs of 
weakness in historical criticism ; but the philo- 
logical accuracy of the texts he prints cannot 
be impeached, and we hope he will soon be able 
to bring out the complete edition of the Sukra- 
niti which he announces in his Preface, as no 
work on the Dhanur-veda has been hitherto 
accessible to Western scholars. Prof. Oppert, 
strangely enough, makes no mention of the 
edition of the Niti-prakasiki brought out by 
Rajendra Lal Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica. 





FINE ART. 


House Architecture. By J. J. Stevenson. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Turse two volumes are really two distinct 
books—the first, on architecture in general, 
with an historical sketch of the principal styles ; 
and the second, on the planning and building 
of houses. Mr. Stevenson admits that he has 
not much that is new to say; and even what 
might have been new ten years ago, when he 
began his book, is no longer so now that it is 
published. Indeed, the author has forestalled 
himself in several lectures and papers which 
he has written in the meantime. There is, 
nevertheless, much in the book which will be 
hew to most readers—even among architects, 
and certainly among the employers of archi- 
tects, to whom it is more especially addressed, 
and, if they can be persuaded to read and 
understand it, it cannot fail to do them good. 

The abominable ugliness of our towns, and 
the badness of our architecture generally, is a 
theme upon which some men never tire of 
€xpatiating, and some would mend matters 
by abolishing the whole tribe of architects. 

ut the fault lies with the employers, and 
until they can learn to know good work from 





bad we must not expect much improvement. 
Any man who wants good architecture, 
and knows what it is, may now have 
what will bear comparison with the best 
in times past; and the reason why we 
do not see more of it is that most of 
the employers are either entirely indifferent 
about the matter or deliberately prefer the 
bad. If an architect is employed at all ona 
private building he is generally chosen for 
any reason rather than his artistic ability ; 
and most public ones are put to competition, 
which almost certainly prevents them from 
getting into good hands. The men who have 
the selection cannot recognise a good design 
even if—what, indeed, does not often happen 
in a competition—there should chance to be 
one among the number sent in. So far does 
this ignorance extend that even a body of 
artists like the Royal Academy so bestows its 
architectural honours that they must often be 
regarded as the rewards of commercial and 
not of artistic success. 

Such good architecture as is now produced 
is to be found almost entirely in churches and 
private houses—for some knowledge of archi- 
tecture is commoner among the clergy and 
country gentry than among those who have 
the command of municipal funds and whose 
trade buildings make up the principal 
streets of our towns. But with them it is 
rare, and many a man builds a bad house, 
and perhaps finds it to be bad when he comes 
to live in it, simply because he does not know 
how to select his architect with judgment, or, 
having selected him, to give him intelligible 
instructions. The professed object of Mr. 
Stevenson’s book is to teach intending house- 
builders what to ask for in the planning of 
their houses, and to give them some idea of 
what is meant by their architectural treat- 
ment. 

The chief fault of the book is that it is 
much too big. We are told that its compo- 
sition has been spread over a number of years, 
and it has not been properly revised before 
publication, There is much _ repetition. 
Sometimes the same statements come more 
than once in almost the same words, and the 
style throughout is too discursive. There is 
also a good deal in it which is not to the 
point. Now, in a didactic book such as this 
professes to be, conciseness is a most import- 
ant quality; and we think that, if Mr. 
Stevenson had bestowed the same skill and 
pains which he bestows on the planning of 
one of his houses upon that of his book, he 
might have produced a much better one in 
half the size. 

The pith of the first volume is in its first 
four chapters, which, after an introduction, 
treat of “what constitutes good architec- 
ture,” and “the conditions necessary for 
producing good architecture,”* and discuss 
the question, “ What style is most suitable 
for our houses?” In these there is much 
sound doctrine; but we are sorry that the 
author should injure his cause by such 
exaggerated statements as that in past times 
“every village mason could build houses and 





* There is a mistake of fact on p. 86 which 
ought to be corrected. William of Sens and 
William the Englishman, the architects of the 
twelfth-century choir at Canterbury Cathedral, 
were certainly laymen and not Benedictine monks, 


churches such as for excellence and accuracy 
in architectural style we vainly now, with all 
our knowledge, attempt to imitate’’ (p. 17). 
Now we may grant the “ accuracy in archi- 
tectural style,” which means no more than 
that we choose to make the old work itself 
the standard of style. But, for the “excel- 
lence,” it is absurd to say that the worst old 
work is superior to the best we can do now. 
There was good and bad then just as there is 
now, though the extremes were, perhaps, not 
quite so far apart, and the proportions of 
them were different. 

The rest of the first volume is given to a 
history of the various styles of European 
architecture. We think this part of the 
book is a mistake. There is not space to treat 
the subject properly, and it has become little 
more than a series of descriptions of individual 
buildings, and those selected so arbitrarily 
as to suggest that the illustrations have ruled 
the choice. The illustrations themselves are 
excellent. 

The second volume treats of the plans of 
houses, nearly all of it being given, as it should 
be, to the discussion of the requirements of 
modern houses. It would take too long to 
examine it in detail here. The author 
modestly disclaims having said anything 
which may not be found in other books; but 
he has at least produced a better manual of 
the subject than any of his forerunners. We 
hope he may give us the substance of it in a 
handier and cheaper form. 

We have spoken freely of its faults, but 
would say, in conclusion, that Mr. Stevenson’s 
book is, on the whole, an excellent one, and 
we strongly recommend it to everybody who 
has either to build or to design a house. 

J. T. MickLETHWAITE, 








RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


The Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical 
Journal, Published under the direction of the 
Council of the Yorkshire Archaeological and 
Topographical Association. Part XX. (Brad- 
bury, Agnew and Co.) We have little but 
praise for the part before us, and that praise 
would border on the extravagant were we to 
compare it with the issues of certain other 
societies which have a much longer subscription 
list. The$number before us completes a volume, 
and consequently contains a list of members. 
If this catalogue is to be taken as an index of 
the number of persons in the largest and 
most wealthy of our shires who care for 
local history it is surprisingly small. We 
cannot understand how it isthat a society which 
does such good work should receive so little 
support. The most important paper is one by 
the Rev. D. H. Haigh, on altars dedicated to 
the Matres preserved in the museum at York. 
It is a production which would have been an 
ornament to the T'ransactions of any learned 
society in Europe. Sir George Duckett con- 
tributes some original documents on the attitude 
of the Yorkshire justices of peace towards 
King James the Second’s proposed repeal of the 
Penal Laws. The text is an important cop- 
tribution to history. The notes are, as far as 
we can test them, correct; but several of the 
persons concerning whom Sir George is in doubt 
might be positively identified. 

Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society. Vol. IL. (London 
and Derby: Bemrose.) The volume opens with 





a good paper by Mr. 8. O. Addy, modestly en- 
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titled a ‘Contribution towards a History of 
Norton.” He speaks of putting together but 
‘‘a few orts and scraps,” but has in reality 


added considerably to our knowledge of a place : 


in which Derbyshire men have more than one 
reason for taking interest. Mr. Bailey con- 
tinues his paper on ‘‘Old Houses in Derby.” 
The illustrations, though not admirable as 
works of art, are useful as preserving portraits 
of buildings which will probably soon be swept 
away. The old house at Hilton is a remarkably 
good example of a half-timber building. Some- 
thing of the sort might well be reproduced in 
those parts of the world where wood is still 
sufficiently plentiful to permit it to be used 
=. Mr. Davis gives us a paper on 

erbyshire place names. He evidently .com- 
prehends the manner in which our local 
nomenclature has grown up, and is, therefore, 
very much farther advanced than most of the 
people who write on such things. Though his 
system of interpretation is the true one, there 
are several instances in which he does not seem to 
apply it rightly—e.g., Dunston is quite as likely to 
mean the town of Dun as the town of the hill. 
Dun was not a common Anglo-Saxon name, 
but he will find in the Chronicle a Dun, Bishop 
of Rochester. Mr. J. C. Cox has printed the 
minute-book of the Wirksworth Classis. This 
is an important document, not only for 
local history, but also as an additional help to- 
wards understanding the state of feeling in 
England during the Interregnum. 


The Churches of Yorkshire. Tlustrated by 
W. H. Hatton and W. E. Fox. Nos. I. and II. 
(Bradford Newspaper and Printing Company.) 
This is a meritorious endeavour to give the 
public, at a small price, views and descriptions 
of the Yorkshire churches. Meritorious we call 
it, for it is evident from the letterpress that 
the authors are moved by zeal for the subject, 
not by the spirit of mere bookmaking. We 
cannot, however, commend the work except on 
the score of cheapness. That there is a certain 
likeness between the things themselves and 
their representations it would be vain to deny, 
but no mason could ever have built anything 
quite so frightful as the thing which represents 
St. Laurence’s Church, Pudsey. The letterpress 
is better than the text, and we observe with plea- 
sure that many of the monumental inscriptions 
are given. This is an important feature, which 
we hope will not be forgotten in future numbers. 
The greater part of Yorkshire is still without 
any written history worthy of the name. It is 
important on many accounts that monumental 
inscriptions should be preserved in print, as the 
originals are constantly destroyed by church 
restorers. 


Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian and Archaeological Society. 
Vol. IV. Part II. (Kendal: Wilson.) This 
is a good number of a most useful work. 
Probably there is not one of our local his- 
torical societies that is better “in hand” 
than that of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
We know from sad experience:how illiterate are 
the articles which some local societies honour 
with type, and it comes as a pleasant surprise 
to find a thick part of some two hundred and 
eighty pages all the matter of which is good. 
We think the most generally interesting paper is 
that by Mr. R. 8. Ferguson, on ‘‘The Barony of 
Gilsland and its Owners.” Territorial chronicles 
of this sort when done well are always interesting, 
and throw important light on general history. 
But these Northern honours are more important 
than those of the Eastern or Midland counties, 
because life in the North was more turbulent, 
and the great nobles, being farther from the centre 
of authority, had much more of their own way. 
We have heard it suggested by a distinguished 
anthropologist that the reason why the Northern 


English and the Lowland Scotch are physically 


stronger than the Southern English is that the 
continual state of warfare which existed on the 
borders from the reign of Edward I. to the 
union of the crowns made it next to impossible 
for weakly men to live and become heads of 
families. We know not how far such a theory 
will be accepted as accounting for the facts, 
but we believe that those who know the most of 
our Northern annals will be the least inclined to 
treat it with contempt. Mr. C. J. Ferguson 
contributes a careful paper and some excellent 
illustrations on Naworth Castle, the great 
border stronghold of Belted Will Howard, 
whose Household Book the Surtees Society has 
recently issued to its members. There is also 
an interesting account by Mr. Ralph Carr 
Ellison of a Roman gem found at Castlesteads, 
having engraved upon it a figure which has 
been interpreted to be a Christian cross. The 
opinion of the editor, we gather, is against this 
view. Much may be said on both sides, but we 
are inclined to the belief that it is a religious 
symbol, not a sign or badge of victory. 


Transactions of the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. Third Series. Vol. VII. 
(Liverpool: Holden.) The Rey. T. E. Gibson 
contributes an instructive paper on Lancashire 
recusancy. It contains new facts, and all new 
knowledge on such a subject is of value. The 
story he tells is, however, substantially the same 
as that which might be told concerning the 
‘* Papist ” households of nearly every shire in 
England. We have from the pen of Mr. 
Watkin a paper on Roman Manchester, which 
is instructive as far as it goes, but the subject 
is too large for the space at command. Why 
does not he tell us all that can be known about 
Manchester in the form of a book duly illus- 
trated? Mr. Rylands has been at the pains to 
give a careful description of the heraldic stained 
glass which once adorned the windows of the 
Church of Lymm, Cheshire. All genealogists 
and heralds will be grateful to him for this; 
but people who speak, read, or write English 
will have far different feelings when they find 
him speaking of ‘County Chester.” Surely 
the printer has been to blame, and dropped an 
‘of.’ It is not to be believed that anyone who 
writes in an archaeological periodical of high 
character should wilfully set himself to imitate 
the English which the more imperfectly edu- 
cated auctioneers think good to use in their 
advertisements. 


Famous Kentish Houses. By 8. W. Kershaw, 
F.S.A., of Lambeth Palace Library. Though 
Lambeth Library is in Surrey, it is only natural 
that the librarian of the Primate of all England 
should take an interest in the county to which 
the ecclesiastical metropolis of England belongs, 
and a Kentish collection of books and drawings 
has for some time been in course of formation 
under Mr. Kershaw’s superintendence. As to 
the churches, we have already Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s Notes; and this little book, though not 
carried out on as large a scale, will be useful to 
those whose interest lies more in domestic than 
in ecclesiastical architecture, by pointing out to 
them what to see and when to seeit. Eltham 
Palace, with its noble timber roof, heads the 
list, and is no doubt better cared for, now that 
it is used as a volunteer drill-room, than it was 
some years ago, when the hall was full of chaff- 
cutting machines and other farm stock. The 
name given it in the neighbourhood, ‘King 
John’s Barn,” is an instance of the transference 
of association from a less known to a better 
known personage. When ali recollection of 
John of Eltham died out, it was only natural 
that King John should take his place in tradi- 
tion. Just so it was always the tradition at 
Groombridge that King John of France was 
imprisoned here when in England; but no 
doubt Mr. Kershaw is right in stating that it 





was the Duke of Orleans. Such houses as 
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Knole and Penshurst have been described again 
and again, and most people in the south of 
England have seen them ; but there are others, 
such as Franks (a familiar name to the votaries 
of the pliant rod), and Sir Henry Wotton’s 
house at Boughton, which are not much known 
by tourists or artists, though these smaller 
specimens of our ancestors’ work are quite ag 
well worth studying as the more imposing 
show places. To these Mr. Kershaw’s book will 
act as a guide, but it is rather provoking to see 
‘“Not Shown” added to several names. It is 
said that ‘the librarian who reads is lost;” 
but the principle is, perhaps, carried to excess 
when a librarian quotes Shakspere incorrectly, 
and then calls the lines doggrel. 








ART BOOKS. 


Needlework Designs from Old Examples. By 
Emily Sophia Hartshorne. (Griffith and Far- 
ran.) This, from the Preface, would seem to 
have begun in an attempt to rescue from obli- 
vion some of the fine old patterns employed by 
our ancestors in church and other embroidery 
which are likely to be lost through the perish- 
able character of the material in which they are 
worked. This was a good idea, and it is a pity 
that it was not carried out. Only a few, however, 
of these plainly drawn designs are of this char- 
acter, the rest being from woodwork, Indian 
inlaying, Rhodian plates, Chinese crape, &c., 
samples of which are not likely to be unobtain- 
able for a good many years. 


Die Baudenkmiiler im Regierungsbezirk Wies- 
baden.  Bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. W. Lotz; 
herausgegeben von Friedrich Schneider. (Ber. 
lin: Ernst und Korn.) This volume contains 
in alphabetical order the towns, villages, and 
hamlets in the district of Wiesbaden, with 
notices of all the old buildings that have come 
down to the present time, and of the works of 
art, &c., therein preserved, together with men- 
tion of books and notices relating thereto. Of 
course, the value of such a work depends 
entirely on two points—completeness and exact- 
ness, points which can only be verified by a 
personal inspection of the district. The com- 
piler and the editor have, however, long attained 
so good a reputation for painstaking diligence 
and exactness that it may be taken for granted 
that the work is what it pretends to be, complete, 
and the result of a personal visit to each locality. 
The author, the late Dr. W. Lotz, had completed 
the MS. of this volume some time before his 
death on July 27, 1879, but it was only sent to 
press in October; and its editor has not only 
improved the text in places, but has added con- 
siderably to the value of the volume by sub- 
joining two articles on the Roman fortifications 
in the district (written by Dr. A. von Cohausen) 
and additional notices on thirty localities (by 
himself), together with an admirable series of 
reference tables. These last occupy fifty-three 
pages, and add immensely to the value of the 
work. This would have been still further 
increased by additional data, which would not 
have added much to the bulk of the volume. We 
would suggest that any future works of this 
description: should, in addition, give the date 
(1) of the earliest monumental epitaph in the 
church, (2) of the earliest deeds, and (3) earliest 
churchwardens’ accounts, as also of the date at 
which the registers of baptisms, marriages, 4 
burials respectively commence ; and when the 
local archives have been removed to a provincial 
depot it would be as well to mention the fact. 


De Schilderijen van Jan van Scorel in he 
Museum Kunstliefde te Utrecht, beschreven ¢2 
toegelicht door Mr. S. Muller Fz. (Utrecht: 
J. L. Beijers).  Schilders- Vereenigingen 
Utrecht bescheiden wit het Gemeente Archid, 
uitgegeven door Mr. S. Muller Fz. (Utrecht: 
J. L. Beijers), ‘Tho first of these pamphlets 
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contains an excellent description of the paintings 
by John van Scorel now in the museum at 

trecht, to which is prefixed a short bio- 

phical notice of the artist, 1495-1562, who 
was successively pupil of William Cornelisz, of 
James Cornelisz of Oostzanen, of John Gossaert 
of Maubeuge, and of Albert Diirer, and the 
master of Anthony Mor, and gained celebrity 
both as painter and architect. The paintings 
include a triptych—formerly the altar-piece of 
the chapel of St. Sebastian’s hospice—represent- 
ing the Madonna seated in a landscape, with 
the donors protected by St. Adrian and St. 
Barbara, and aseries of thirty-nine portraits of 
persons, including the artist, who had as 
pilgrims visited the Holy Land. These last are 
vigorously painted in a warm tone; most of 
them have, however, suffered much from un- 
skilful restorations in 1667 and 1837. The 
triptych is less Netherlandish and more Italian 
in style, showing an evident imitation of 
Raphael’s manner. The second pamphlet, in 
which Mr. Muller has put together a number of 
documents relating to the Guild of Saddlers 
and Painters at Utrecht, will be found useful as 
asource for correcting dates in the lives of 
Utrecht artists. The principal painters men- 
tioned are the Bloemaerts, Gerard van Hon- 
thorst, Paul Moreelse, Joachim Uuttewaell, the 
Willaerts, Claude de Jongh, Justus de Beer, 
and Justus Droochsloot. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. WEDMORE’s second series of Studies in 
English Art, promised by Mr. Bentley, will 
deal generally, we hear, with more recent 
artists than those treated of in the series 
already known. Thus, Constable, Cruikshank, 
David Cox, and even living painters like Mr. 
Burne Jones are to be the subjects of ‘‘ studies” 
in the forthcoming volume. 


Tue exhibition of the Photographic Society 
of Great Britain, which is now on view at the 
gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society in Pall 
Mall East, is interesting chiefly for the marked 
progress in taking views from nature by the 
use of gelatine plates. The rapidity of the 
process, which, in a good light, requires 
no longer exposure than the one-hundredth 
part of a second (there is a photograph of 
Henley Regatta here which is stated to have 
been taken in a still shorter time), enables the 
most evanescent effects of nature to be faithfully 
reproduced. Here there are beautiful effects of 
moving water with every wavelet distinct, and 
waterfalls with very little of that woolly blur 
to which we are accustomed in silverprints. Very 
remarkable are three views at Margate by G. W. 
Williams, in which the innumerable children 
dotted all over the sand are reproduced with 
perfect clearness, and, with their almost in- 
variable beauty and quaintness of attitude, look 
like a succession of studies by Kate Greenaway. 
The arranged groups are as usual unsatisfactory, 
never rising beyond the pose-plastique, aud 
where any expression is attempted collapsing 
into melodrama. The best here are Mr. Kobin- 
son’s In Maiden Meditation, Fancy Free, and 
Dorothy. Of the enlarged photographs there 
are many of great beauty, and the new process 
of enlarging upon opal deserves notice. The 
Tigers of T. J. Dixon are wonderfully lifelike, 
but they show that for some subjects it is 
possible to have too white a ground. On the 
whole, though there is little of much im- 
portance, the exhibition shows a great im- 
provement in technique. Both the Woodbury 
aud Platinotype processes are seen to good 
advantage, and the art of photographing from 
Pictures has seldom had a more triumphant 
Tesult than in the Madonna di San Sisto ex- 
hibited by the Berlin Photographic Company. 
Medals have been awarded to this company; to 
Mr, W. Mayland for some perfect little Marine 





Views; to Mr. W. Harvey Barton for a fine 
photograph of St. John’s, Bristol ; to Mr. Seymour 
Conway tor Views; to Marsh Bros. for some ad- 
mirable instantaneous Views of Swans; to Mr. 
Thos. G. Whaite for Studies in a Bedroom ; to 
Mr. Andrew Pringle for an exquisite case of 
views of foreign scenery which, on account of the 
variety of subject it contains, shows, perhaps, 
better than any other the capabilities of the 
comparatively new process; to Mr. H. F. 
Robinson, whose works we have already men- 
tioned ; to Mr. Silvester Parry ; and the Platino- 
type Company. 

Messrs. Sampson Low AnD Oo. have in the 
press A Short History of the British School of 
Painting, by George H. Shepherd, giving a brief 
account of the characteristics of each artist and 
enumerating his principal works. 


A SUGGESTIVE article on Diirer’s Melencolia, 
by a lady whose name is not given, but who is 
spoken of in an introductory note by the editor 
as possessing ‘‘ penetrating and original intelli- 
geuce,” is published in the Portfolio. The idea 
is certainly original that the subject has nothing 
to do with melancholy, but is simply so desig- 
nated by the bat to satisfy his own nature; or 
that, ‘‘if Diirer, by placing the word Melencolia 
upon this picture meant to so designate its sub- 
ject, he has, by placing the word in the claws of 
a bat, warned us against so characterising the 
theme ourselves.” This truly is a remarkable 
proposition which would have greatly astonished 
Diirer himself, the bat being so evidently placed 
there merely as an appropriate creature to hold 
the scroll on which Durer wrote the name of his 
creation. The figure 1 follows the word Melencolia 
on thisscroll. What has the bat to do with that ? 
Is he to go on “‘ naming angels” ? With regard 
to the child-angel who sits on the grindstone, 
and who is too apt to be overlooked by would-be 
interpreters of this wonderful plate, the lady’s 
suggestions are of more yalue. ‘The idea, how- 
ever, is by no means original that the baby- 
angel represents the undeveloped human soul. 
There it sits on the grindstone of necessity, 
subject to law, but unconscious of its workings, 
while the developed human soul, after mauy 
strivings with Nature, is forced into the melan- 
choly that comes from overmuch learning—the 
Weltschmerz that comes at some time or another 
to all great souls. To regard this figure as 
Discipline teaching the child-angel to do sums 
instead of playing with the dog is simply, in 
our opinion, to travesty the solemn meaning 
which Diirer no doubt had in his mind, Itis 
probable that this meaning was far simpler than 
commentators have ever supposed, and especially 
that many of the details of the prints which 
are always assumed to haye such profound 
significance were merely added by him for the 
sake of effect, as in the plate of St. 
Jerome in his Study. ‘The writer of the 
article in the Portfolio is inaccurate in her 
description of many of these details (of more 
than the editor notices); but this is of little 
consequence in face of the extraordinary notion 
that tney are all implements for teaching the 
child-angel his lessons. It may be pointed out 
here that the peculiar angles of the huge block 
which lies in the centre of the print would seem 
to be those of rock-crystal. Muay it not be that, 
among her other attempts, ‘‘ Melencolia”’ has 
been gazing into the divining crystal in an 
effort to read futurity ? Asort of retlected light 
on the surface of the block favours this view of 
it. 

A vicorovus protest is being made by the 
artistic community in Rome concerning a 
house in the so-called ‘‘ Golden Street” 
leading out of the Piazza della Fiammetta. On 
the outside of this house is a frieze, representing 
Niobe and her children, which is supposed to 
have been painted by Caravaggio; and the town 
authorities are now about to demolish this frieze 





in order to execute some much-needed repairs. 
All the art societies of Rome have expressed 
themselves loudly against this vandalism, but 
the municipality, it is feared, remain unmoved. 


THE prizes awarded by the Turners’ Company 
for turning in wood, ivory, and precious stones, 
including engraving in intaglio, will be pre- 
sented by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House on the 14th inst., at 11.30 am. The 
objects sent in for competition will be on view 
at the Mansion House from the 12th to the 
14th inst. 


THE September number of The House Decorator 
and School of Design is as full of interesting and 
useful matter as its predecessor, but the artistic 
element is weak. 

AmonG those who have promised their co- 
operation to the Art Journal under its new 
editorship are Mr. Ruskin, Prof. Colvin, Mr. 
Burne Jones, Sir Frederick Leighton, and Mr. 
Holman Hunt. 

THE Magazine of Art finishes its third volume 
this month. It has kept up its interest admirably 
from the very first, its popular character in no 
wise preventing it from having a real and solid 
value. In this volume especially are several 
series of articles, such as ‘‘ Art in the Streets,” 
‘* Decorative Art,” ‘‘ Artistic Ironwork,” ‘‘ The 
Giants at the Gates,” and ‘‘ Art in the Nether- 
lands,” that afford much instruction in a 
pleasantly seasoned form suitable to the palates 
of those who have not the digestion necessary 
for attacking tough original matter. We cannot 
say we are glad to see this magazine raising its 
price, for the small sum at which it has hitherto 
been published has brought it within the reach 
of the working-classes, who, it is to be feared, 
will look twice at a shilling before they expend 
it in this way, however desirous they may be of 
carrying out the Kyrle Society’s injunctions 
as to art in their homes. 

Mr. THEODORE Baur, a sculptor of New 
York, has, it is announced, just finished a relief 
in clay representing the capture of Major André, 
which is to be cast in bronze, and is intended 
for the Tarrytown monument. 


WE learn from the American Art Review that 
Signor Costaggini, the successor of Signor 
Brumidi, began his work on the frescoes in the 
dome of the Uapitol at Washington on August 7. 

THE new number of the Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst has very little of general interest. It 
opens with an exultant article on the completion 
ot Cologne Cathedral, illustrated by a very poor 
wood-cut, showing the cathedral in its finished 
state, unembarrassed by scaffolding. For the 
present, however, this scaffolding still clings 
around it, and will not be taken down, it is said, 
for two years, so that the building can scarcely 
be called fiuished while so much of its beauty 1s 
thus hidden from view. The other articles of 
the number are a long notice, with several 
illustrations, of the recent exhibition of German 
art at NDiisseldorf; and the conclusion of 
Hermann Billuog’s interesting ‘ life-sketch” 
of Hendrik Leys. Weare treated also to some 
more letters from Goethe to Rauch. 


THE Portfolio this month has two illustrations 
of more than usual interest. One is an original 
etching by Mr. Colin Hunter—a charming trans- 
lation into black-and-white of one of his own 
pictures—called Shaking the Nets. The other is 
a reproduction, by Amand Durand, of one of 
Méryon’s etchings—the view of part of an old 
street in Paris, with an ancient tourelle project- 
ing from one of the houses, very picturesque 
and forcible. 

WE are asked to correct the statement that 
the late Miss Jessica Landseer was the last 
surviving sister of Sir Edwin Landseer. 


Another sister—Mrs. Emma MacKenzie, née 
—_— we are glad to learn, alive and 
well, 
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ro STUDENTS of ART LITERATURE. 


—INFORMATION is occasionally REQUIRED by the Advertiser 
(X., care of Mr. Herbert, Stationer, Slough). Students engaged in Reading 
at Libraries—South Kensington, British Museum, or elsewhere—therefore 
please communicate with the above for nature and extent of commissions and 
other particulars, 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 18809, 


IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 
TICKETS, available, with some exceptions, until 31sT DECEMBER, 
1530, will be issued from May Ist to the 31st October, 1880. , 
For Particulars, eee Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the 
Company, 


Derby, April, 1880. JOUN NOBLE, General Manager. 


a tal a) ‘pm Al 
VUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

y | —UPEN SCHOLAKSUIPS.—A Scholarship of the value of 125 
Guineas will be offered tur opeu competition on FRIDAY, SiPTEMBER 21TH. 
Subjects of Examivation :—Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Lai guages. 
A Second Scholarship, also of the value of 125 Guideas, will be offered ror 
open competition on the same day. Subjects of Examination :—luorganic 
Chemistry, Vhysics, Botany, and Zoology, 

For further particulars apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, S.E. 








SI. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E.—The Winter 
Session commences on Uctober 1, and the Summer on May 1, Students can 


enter at either Session, Two open entrance Science Scholarships of £100 
aud £60 for ist Year's Students are awarded in October. In addition to 
ordinary prizes amounting to £200, the following Scholarships, Medals, &c. 
ure given, v ‘The ** William Tite” scholarship, £50; College Scholarship, 





40 Guinea year for two years ; ** Musgrove” Scholarship, of sume value 
“ 


Soily” Medal and Prize; ** Cheselden” Medal; ** Mead” Medal; ‘Treasurer's 


Gold Medal; “Grainger” VDrize, &c. Special Classes tor Matriculation 
relimiuary Scientitic, and Ist -M.B. of University of London, and Vrivate 
Classes for other Examinations. ‘Lhere are numerous Hospital appointment: 
open to Students without charge. For lrospectus and particulars upply to 


Dr. GILLESPIE, Secretary. 





Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 2s,, post-free, 


r y Ar . Tarn 
S TUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
KR The Sun; Transit of Venus; Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon ; the Stars 
and Planets ; Comets and Meteors ; Atmospheric Liectricity ; W hirlwinds - 
Glaciers ; the Telephone, By W. J. MILLA, C.E., Secretary to the Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders,in Scotland ; Author of ** 1 rinciples vi 


Mechanics,” &c, 

“* This work consists of chapters from several sciences—astronomy, elec- 
eres wipe Fg ts &e. They cover a good deal of ground, and includ 
objects as wide upartas whirlwinds and spectrum anuaiysis, glaciers and 
the telephone.”—Liverpool Alvion. ee iw 

* We can confidently recommend Mr, Millar’s yolume to the attention 
both of teachers in search of an elementary text-book, and to private 
students, aus well as to the general reader. It unites the utmost lucidity 
with strict scientific accuracy, and deals with ascertained fucts rathor than 
With vague theories.”—Greenock Daily Lelegraph, 

Published at 21, Castle-street, Holborn, 





The Rolicitors’ Journal, 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JouRNAL the following 
statement will afford some idea :-— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
Comments on the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Essays upon branches of law and matters of pro- 
fessional interest. 


RECENT DECISIONS. 

Explanatory and critical disquisitions on recent 
cases, pointing out their relations to the previous 
law. 

CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Short reports of cases decided during the previous 
week; during the Long Vacation, reports are 
given of cases before the Vacation Judge. 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are carefully noticed in this 
department. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


NEW ORDERS. 


All new orders and rules are given, sometimes 
before they can be obtained by the public, 


COURTS. 


Special reports of cases decided by the Registrars 
in Bankruptcy, the Railway Commission, and of 
Solicitors’ cases; selected cases in the County 
Courts are also reported. 


PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. 
A complete record of the progress of legislation 
during each session. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given 
during the Long Vacation of the legislative results 
of the session. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARIES. 


Pains are taken to render these accurate and 
complete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Full Reports of the proceedings of the Law 
Societies, 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the week, and Special Attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 

ANNUAL Supscrieriox, 26s, ; by post, 28s.; when 
paid in advance, Single number, 6d. 





OFFICE, 62,;CAREY STREET,LINCOLN’S INN. 





THEATRES. | 


OURT THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 


TO-NIGHT, OCTOBER 9, will be acted, for the first time, an adapta. 
tion, by the Hon, LEWIS WINGFIELD, of Schiller’s Play, in five acts, 
entitled MARY STUART, ;: 
in which Madame HELENA MODJES3KA will appear. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by the popular Comedy, in one act, by H. A. Joxrs 
entitled A CLERICAL ERROR. , 

Messrs. John Clayton, Wilson Barrett, J. D. Beveridge, Clifford Cooper, 
J. R. Craufurd, R, Langford, E. Butler, Wm. Holman, Brian Darley, Neville 
Doone, J. W. Phipps, J. W. Laurence, Vicars, Herbert, Hilton, Griffiths, 
&c., and G.W. Anson; Mesdames Helena Modjeska, M. A, Giffard, Cc 
Graham, Winifred Emery, May Burney, St. Aubyn Cooper, Paget, K. 
Leeson, F. Leeson, Moore, &c., and Louise Moodie. 

Box-office open daily from 11 to5. Prices as usual. Doors open at 6.45, 
Carriages at ll. Acting Manager, Mr. H. Herman. 


D R U R Y L A N E, 
HE WORLD.—GREAT SUCCESS, 


Grand Sensational Drama by PAUL MERITT, PETTITT, and A, 
HARRIS. The only genuine and great success of the season. Prod 
under the directien of Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager, 

The most powerful company in London :—W. Rignold, A. Harris, Charles 
Harcourt, J. R. Gibson, KR. 8. Boleyn, Augustus Glover, T. J. Ford, A, ©, 
Lilly, P. Beck, Arthur Matthison, Francis, Ridley, &c., and Harry Jackson; 
Mesdames Helen Barry, Fanny Brough, Lambert, and Fanny Josephs. 

Only one opinion. Pronounced by press and public a marvellous success, 

Tableau |. Cape Colony, Tableau 2. The Ship on Fire. Tableau 3, The 
Raft at Sea. Tableau 4, Westminster Aquarium. Tableau 5, The Great 
Hotel, Tableau 6. The Lawyer’s Office. Tableau 7. The Madhouse, 
Tubleau 8. Palace Chambers, Tableau 9. The Public Ball. 


FoOuLyY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


To-night, at 845, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by 

HENRY J. BYRON, his greatest success, called 
THE UPPER CRUST, 

Messrs. J, L. Toole, John Billington, E. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne, 

Preceded, at 7.45, by a Comedy, in one act, by A. W. PINERO, 

HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Messrs. J. Carne, Shelton, and Westland ; Misses Johnstone and Liston, 

Doors open at 7.15. Prices 1s. to £33s. Nofree list. No fees for booking, 


LOBE THEATRE 


This evening, at 7.30, WHICH SHALL I MARRY ? 
Fullowed by 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. F. H. Celli, H. Bracy, Harry Paulton, C. Ashford, and Shicl 
Barry; Mesdames D’Algua, Sylvia, Clara Graham, Avondale, Thomas, 
Weston, Percy, &c. 


YCEUM THEATRE 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 





























THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 
Every night, at 8.30. 
LOUIS and FABIEN DEI FRANCHI—Mr, IRVING, 

Preceded, at 7.30, by BYGONES, 
By A. W. PINERO. 

Doors open at 7, 
SPECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES of TIiE CORSICAN BROTIELs, 

SATURDAYS, OGTOBER 9, 16, 23, and 30, at 2.30. 
Box-office (Mr. HURST) open from 10 to 5 daily. Seats pooked by letter 


NEw SADLER’S WELLS. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mrs. S, F. BATEMAN. 


(200 yards from the Angel.) 
{ jTo-night, OTHELLO, 


“Mrs. Bateman has been encouraged by the success of her last season's 
Shaksperian revivals to endeavour to produce ** Othello” in a more com- 
plete manner, both as regards the distribution of characters and those 
minor esseutials—scenery, dresses, and appointments. She has been greatly 
aided in this by the valuable suggestions of Mr. Edward W. (iodwin, 
F.S.A., from whose desigus the principal dresses have been made. The 
introduction of a Madrigal, composed in the sixteenth century by Giv. 
Croce, is the only innovation, and one, it is hoped, warranted by the tcaxt. 
THELLO—Mr. CHARLES WARNER, 
IAGO—Mr. HERMANN VEZ 
CASSIO—Mr. E. H. BROOK 
EMILIA—Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT. 
DESDEMONA—Miss ISABEL BATEMAN. 


PERA OMIQT 











COMIQUE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R, D’OYLY CARTE. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 

A new and original Melodramatic Opera, by Messrs. W. S. GILBERT and 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, every evening. 

Preceded, at 8, by IN THE SULKS. a 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Richard Temple, Rutland Barrington, F- 
Thornton, Seymour, Lyster; Mesdames Marion Hood, Jessie Bond, 
Gwynne, Barlow, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. 

MORNING PERFORMANCE of THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 

Miss SHIRLEY as MABEL. 


PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 








To-night, at 8, a new Comedy, in one act, 
IN HONOUR BOUND, 
By SYDNEY GRUNDY. At 8.6), the successful Play of last season, 
FORGET-ME-NOT, 
By F.C. GRovVES and HERMAN MERIVALE, 

Mesdames Genevieve Ward, Bernard Beere, Kate Pattison, Leigh Murtay. 
Messrs. J. Forbes Kobertsen, Beerbohm Tree, Flockton, Eric Bayley, aud 
Edgar Bruce. 

tox-office open from II to 5. 


R°YALty THEATRE 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 





To-night, at 8, anew and origiual Comic Drama, in three acts, f 
BOW BELLS, 
By Ii. J. Byron. 

Mesdames Kate Lawler, Maggie Brennan, Emma Rita, Amy Crauford, 
Dora Vivian, F, Lavender, Annie Lawler ; Mesers. Edward Righton, Phil 
Day, Frank Cooper (from Lyceum), H. Kelsey, Francis Wyatt, and T.P. 
Liaynes (from Princess's). 

l’receded, at 7, by WILD FLOWERS, 

Followed by POPSY WOPSY, “ 
New original Musical Folly, written and composed especially for this 
Theatre by SIDNEY GRUNDY and EDWARD SOLOMON. 

Three entirely new and original Plays every night. 

Box-office open from 11 to 4. Acting Manager, Cecil Raleigh. Secretatys 

Frauk Kotheay. Musical Conducto Herr Max Schroter, 
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